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“A great many travelers use 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques when purchasing tickets,” 
says MatthewF. Clark, ticket agent, 
at Grand Central Station in New 
York City. “‘We consider them as 
good as cash, and, of course, 
accept them just as readily!” 







@ Your customers rely on you to give them the 
best possible service in every way. When you 
sell them American Express Travelers Cheques, 
you offer them the most acceptable cheques 
with the best service in the world. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of service to 
the public, and vigorous national advertising 
and promotion, they have become by far the 
most widely accepted cheques in the world. 












Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 






As a result, at a million places—service stations, 





restaurants, hotels; railroad, bus and air termi- 
















Instantly ACCEP TED. ee 


in over 14,995* Railroad Ticket Offices | 


he, 


"Sa = 


nals; Railway Express and Western Union of- 
fices; shops and stores in the United States and 
all over the world—American Express Travelers 
Cheques are instantly recognized and accepted. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at one of the many Ameri- 
can Express offices in the United States and 
abroad. In time of need, when speed counts 
most, a quick refund or financial help is given 
with the same degree of courtesy and spirit of 
friendliness your customers find at your bank. 


*Total railroad ticket offices in the United States—15,000. 
Source: National Railway Publication Company 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Here’s a safe, easy way to handle 


As you know, the details involved in 
properly handling securities—either 
your bank’s or your customers’—can 
be troublesome and time-consuming. 


When you have a Custodian Ac- 
count at Bankers Trust you free your- 
self of the details in connection with 
the technical servicing and physical 
safeguarding of these securities. 


In addition, our location in the 
nation’s key securities market gives 
you two important advantages when 
securities are purchased or sold— 
minimum exposure to risk and 
speedy physical handling. 

Servicing of securities in a Cus- 
todian Account includes the collec- 
tion and crediting of maturing or 
called securities and all income— 
purchase and sale, receipt and de- 


“The way we oi, Larry, /s to have 


our Lrokers Celiver the securities 
to Bankers Trust in New York for 
our Custodian Account. /* saves 


time and ftroub/e..... 


livery of securities as you direct— 
notice of subscription rights and 
exchanges. Upon completion of all 
transactions you receive detailed ad- 
vices that contain the necessary data 
for tax reports. 

Your orders to buy or sell will be 
handled by Bankers Trust if you de- 
sire, or you may place them with 
your own brokers or dealers. 

Securities in a Custodian Account 
are lodged in our modern vaults, 
kept separate from those in other 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$e 


your bank’s securities 
your customers’ securities 


accounts and are always under your 
complete control. 

Hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
corporations, educational institu- 
tions, insurance companies and simi- 
lar organizations are using this safe, 
time-saving means of handling 
securities. 

Without obligation, you are in- 
vited to write for complete infor- 
mation. Please address Custodian 
Division, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. 








Burroughs Bank 
Bookkeeping 


Machine 


highly rated 
by users 
everywhere 


Users of the new Burroughs bank bookkeeping 
machine report increases of as much as one-third 
in the efficiency and production of their bookkeep- 
ing departments! Credit for this substantial time 
and work conservation goes to the machine’s many 
new features —one-hand form insertion, easy key 
and motor bar depression, automatic balances, 
simplified error correction, adding machine feature 
—and the machine’s great operating simplicity. 


Burroughs offers banks much more than this most 


a 
vs 


advanced and efficient tool made for bank boo 
keeping departments. Burroughs also offers 
experience and skill in planning and carrying a 
machine installations, and the backing of @ 
nationwide Burroughs service organization. 


A demonstration of the new Burroughs bank book 
keeping machine can easily be arranged for yo 
Just call your local Burroughs man, or write to us 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 
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In Roanoke... The First National Exchange 
Bank operates 12 new Burroughs bank book- 

keeping machines and likes the way the 
machine’s features have reduced the work 
load in spite of a growing volume of book- 
keeping operations. This bank especially 
commends the fine service it has received from 
the local Burroughs branch. 









In Detroit . . . Industrial National Bank re- 

orts excellent results from its new Burroughs 
Salk bookkeeping machines because of “easy 
key and motor bar depression—new form 
guide arrangement—error correction feature 
—new balance printing —adding machine fea- 
ture—and simplicity of operation.” 







eee 





In Omaha... the First National Bank credits 
new Burroughs bank bookkeeping machines 
with a 20 per cent reduction in posting time, 
and reports enthusiastic operator acceptance 
of the new machines. The bank states that the 
machine’s features “have assured a smoother, 
easier, and more accurate operation in our 
bookkeeping department.” 
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AMONG THE MORE WELCOME ITEMS 
which come to us each month is a 
little booklet containing another 
“Trundle Talk,” which may be 
pretty definitely relied upon to con- 
tain a refreshingly candid com- 
mentary on some aspect of the cur- 
rent economic situation. The author, 
George T. Trundle, Jr., is president 
of the Cleveland engineering firm of 
that name. 

We were especially intrigued by 
the title of Talk No. 141, “Consider 
the Crab,” in which it was implied 
that the crab’s ability to move back- 
ward or forward with equal ease 
accounts for the fact that it has 
survived for some millions of years. 
Following a _ discussion of the 
many uncertainties besetting busi- 
ness today, we find this conclusion: 
“There is only one thing to do— 
get set, like the crab, to move back- 
ward or forward, up or down, and 
fast.” 

Apparently continuing the 
thought, Talk No. 142 followed with 
an able discussion of the question 
of inventories, which seemed to us 
to form an excellent nucleus for 
a more extended treatment of this 
subject of never-failing interest to 
bankers. Mr. Trundle agreed, so we 
have in this issue his article, “In- 
ventory: Protection or Liability?” 

It is interesting to consider in 
this connection the part that purely 
psychological factors play in the 
determination of economic trends 
and events. One illustration may be 
found in the scare buying which 
prevailed a year ago; another in the 
doldrums of the thirties; still an- 
other in the “best advertised” at- 
tempted recession of ’46. The out- 
standing characteristics of all of 
them could, with considerable jus- 


tification, be said to have been 
more largely psychological than 
economic. The first requires no 


comment; the term “scare buying” 
quite clearly reflects a state of mind 
as being the prime ingredient, with 
economic content running a poor 
second. 

We had, throughout the relatively 
dismal thirties, the vast economic 
potential that enabled us to wage 
a tremendous war effort abroad at 
the same time that we achieved 


large economic advances at home. 
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From Where We Sat.... 


True, great psychological pressures 
which had been developing on the 
up side in the years prior to the 
1929 crash had given rise to bad 
economic distortions which had to 
be washed up. The washing up 
process, in turn, gave rise to psy- 
chological pressures on the down 
side which were only slowly giving 
way when World War II came along 
and demonstrated very convincingly 
that the thing our economy needed 
was a reversal of attitude. 

Stuart Chase has estimated that 
100 million man years of work and 
$200 billion of potential production 
were wasted through unemployment 
during this period,*and it doesn’t 
seem too difficult to arrive at a 
rough confirmation of these figures. 
If, somehow, we could have figured 
out some means, short of war, of 
getting our economy off of psycho- 
logical dead center, much of that 
loss could have been avoided. 

With rather vivid memories of 
the aftermath of World War I, to say 
nothing of what we had learned 
from the record of postwar econo- 
mies in general, we were quite 
unanimous in our feeling that there 
would just have to be a recession in 
°46. So business got busy and 
trimmed its sales, battened down 
its hatches, and squared away for 
a storm. Inventories were reduced 
and lines of credit were held at 
conservative levels. We began to 
hear and read a good deal about the 
anatomy of recessions and what 
makes them tick—how the house- 
wife would quit buying and re- 
duce her inventory to the vanishing 
point; how modifications of the 
same procedure would take place at 
the respective levels of the retailer, 
wholesaler and jobber, finally caus- 
ing an accumulation in the hands 
of the manufacturer, making it 
necessary for him to curtail pro- 
duction—thus starting the vicious 
downward spiral on its way. 

The recession of °46, however, 
just couldn’t get going because 
neither the essential economic nor 
psychological factors were present. 
Wartime scarcities and the re- 
turning veterans combined _ to 
create a huge demand for all man- 
ner of goods backed by the needed 
purchasing power. The reconver- 













sion period was surprisingly short. 
There were no extended inventory 
or receivable positions that needed 
liquidating; hence, no pressure from 
that source on the price structure. 
In other words, we had something 
like a balanced economy, a condi- 
tion which has very largely persis- 
ted to the present time, notwith- 
standing the huge demands which 
defense preparations are making 
upon our productive facilities. 

The September issue of the 
Monthly Letter of the National City 
Bank of New York mentions the 
two phases of the course business 
has taken since the Korean war 
began. The first is described in part 
as a period of fear of shortages and 
anticipation of higher prices in the 
face of what later proved to be a 
period of “immense and steadily 
increasing productive capacity,” 
resulting in an “increase rather 
than curtailment, in output of goods 
for civilian use.” The Letter con- 
tinues, “The desire to buy ahead 
diminished as it became apparent 
that shortages would be less than 
advertised. Restrictions on personal 
credit checked the expansion of 
purchasing power through borrow- 
ing. Higher prices themselves in- 
duced buying resistance and econ- 
omy; and probably while some peo- 
ple have been trying to ‘beat the 
gun’ others have been fearful that 
their incomes would not keep up 
with living costs and are making 
things last longer.” 

The Wall Street Journal for 
September 14 carries a subhead 
which says, “Consumers confound 
federal forecasts by saving more, 
spending less.” 

While it is important to under- 
stand the economic implications of 
any given situation, it is even more 
important to understand that peo- 
ple, not statistics, are the ultimate 
object of our concern. It is not so 
much what people have as what 
they choose to do with it that is 
constantly shaping our economic 
future. It is a wise businessman who 
conducts himself accordingly. 


Editor 
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Depression-born Home Owners 
Loan Corporation Liquidated 


If the many “emergency” meas- 
ures enacted by Congress since 1933 
have had a noteworthy character- 
istic in common, it has been their 
tendency to outlive the conditions 
with which they were intended to 
cope. Most of Uncle Sam’s depres- 
sion-born autonomous agencies 
have become fixtures on the Amer- 
ican scene, usually at a continuing 
cost far in excess of original esti- 
mates. 


In the circumstances, complete 
liquidation of one of these agencies 
adds up to news of the man-bites- 
dog variety. Surrender of a $14,- 
000,000 Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation surplus to the U. S. 
Treasury and hanging up the “Out 
of Business” sign on HOLC’s Park 
Avenue headquarters in New York 
fits neatly into that category of 
news. 

Announcement of HOLC’s passing 
came recently at the close of an 
accelerated liquidation program be- 
gun in 1949 when the agency began 
selling its mortgage assets to private 
financial institutions. Officials of 
the Home Loan Bank Board esti- 
mate that the speed-up reduced 
HOLC’s lifetime by as much as 
eight to ten years as contrasted with 
the period that would have been 
required if the corporation had 
carried its loans to maturity. 

At the peak of the agency’s ac- 
tivity in 1934, it had a salaried 
personnel of 21,000 and thousands 
of fee attorneys and appraisers 
working out of 458 local, state and 
regional offices throughout the 
country. During the first three years 
of its existence, HOLC refinanced 
1,017,821 defaulted home loans, 
equivalent to one out of every five 
mortgages on owner-occupied 
homes in the United States. Since it 
stopped making loans in 1936 the 
corporation has been’ working 
toward a wind-up of its affairs. All 
issues of HOLC bonds, totaling 
$3,489,000,000 have been retired 
and the agency’s original capital of 
$200,000,000 returned to the Treas- 
ury. 





Where all think alike, no one 
thinks very much. 


—Walter Lippmann 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Mem 


ber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Analyses of 
investment portfolios 


Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of 
ecurity orders 


Safekeeping 
of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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By GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, 
President, The Trundle Engineering Co., 


Consulting Management Engineers, Cleveland O 
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GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


tory to net working capital should 
not exceed 75 per cent. That is why 
the inventory problem of an indus- 
try is of vital interest to its bank- 
ers. 


A Familiar Refrain 

Everywhere today is heard the 
familiar old refrain of shortages. 
They gravely say—government ex- 
perts, economists, industry spokes- 
men and other _ self-appointed 
authorities—that we are plagued 
with a severe shortage of materials. 
And yet the fact remains that there 
are a great many manufacturers 
who are carrying high inventories— 
companies which have successfully 
managed to lay up a good supply of 
raw material and have a big stock 
of work in process. 

Furthermore, most of these com- 
panies apparently are going to try 
to keep their inventories high, if 
they possibly can. They say that in 
times like these, when supplies are 
short and, so we are told, becoming 
shorter still, high inventories offer 
the best protective hedge against 
an uncertain future. 

For example, among 161 manu- 
facturing firms recently surveyed on 
the subject of adequacy of working 
capital by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, there were re- 
ported some instances of an inten- 
tional build-up of inventories as 
insurance against material short- 
ages and production cutbacks. The 
Board specifically cited the case of 
one manufacturer who, terming 
such high levels of inventory as 
“anticipatory,” believes that mili- 
tary orders will force a curtailment 
of civilian production and that a 
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large inventory will “prove a bless- 
ing” ultimately. 


How Real Are Shortages? 


Wherever they go, many of the 
Trundle organization also find much 
of the same sort of thinking in the 
mind of the executive who is inter- 
ested in the question of high in- 
ventories. 

For example, I know of a com- 
pany in the metal working industry 
that prides itself on its inventory 
turnover of 15 turns a year, but 
whose inventory is slightly over 100 
per cent of its net working capital; 
contrasted with another whose in- 
ventory turnover is only four turns 
a year, but whose inventory is only 
60 per cent of its net working capi- 
tal. Which company is the most 
profitable? . 

Or take the case of two large 
multi-million dollar steel producers, 
one of which turns its inventory 
five times a year and has an inven- 
tory to net working capital ratio 
of 190 per cent, while the other 
turns its inventory seven times a 
year and has an inventory ratio of 
only 80 per cent. Which company 
has a financial problem if sales 
suddenly drop off? 

In the light of these facts and 
experiences, one is prompted to ask 
a number of searching questions. 
Just how real is the shortage? Or is 
it synthetic? And is a high inven- 
tory position today really all that 
it’s purported to be from a stand- 
point of future protection? 


The Scramble For Goods 


Part of the answer is found in 
the steady rise of business inven- 
tories since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. It’s no secret, certain- 
ly, that dollar values of inventories 
have increased virtually without 
a break, and have even accelerated 
in recent months. 

A scramble for goods caused many 
commodities to become scarce dur- 
ing the last half of 1950. Inventories 
soared despite record-shattering 
sales and shipments by manufac- 
turers. They continued to grow 
even more during the second quar- 
ter of 1951 because consumers by 
that time were not scrambling for 
goods. The scare-buying panic had 
worn off. 

Many hold 


manufacturers the 


opinion today that higher receiv- 
inventories 


ables and are war- 


ranted by increased sales volume. 
Nevertheless, they are keeping an 
eagle eye focused on their higher 
inventories and even though the 
inventory-to-sales ratio remains 
favorable, these manufacturers al- 
ready have taken precautionary 
measures and have redu€ed inven- 
tories accordingly. 

That would seem to indicate a 
high inventory is not really a pro- 
tection today after all. 

Let’s approach the problem an- 
other way. 

Suppose, when visiting a plant, 
you were shown into a room where 
several men sat idle, doing abso- 
lutely nothing. Suppose, too, you 
asked what these men were for, and 
you were told: 

“Well, there’s a labor shortage, 
you know. So, we’re keeping these 
men on hand, just in case so we 
won’t get caught short on man- 
power. While we don’t have any 
work for them to do now, we figure 
it’s simply a matter of good pro- 
tection to have them here if we 
should need them.” 

Now, what would you think of 
that? Absurd, you say? 

And yet, when you come right 
down to it, what’s the difference 
between paying wages to idle ex- 
cess men, and paying carrying cost 
on idle excess inventory? There’s 
no difference in principle. 


Is It Worth The Price? 


It costs, on the average, 17 per 
cent to carry inventory. Is the “pro- 
tection” gained worth the price it 
entails? It’s a question which many 
manufacturers must answer—and 
it’s one which vitally affects bankers 
as well. 

Some management men. today, 
fearful lest their materials sources 
suddenly dry up like an overworked 
well, assert that they must safe- 
guard against that possibility by 
keeping “a big stock of supplies on 
hand.” Otherwise, they contend, the 
plant might have to shut down and 
“our competitors would get the 
jump on us.” 

Do these men realize what their 
competitors are doing today? For 
example, what about the competitor 
who works his inventory down to 
normal, saves that extra carrying 
cost of 17 per cent, and therefore 
can offer his customers a price ad- 
vantage? 

This is well illustrated by a large 
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printing company I know of, that 
consistently was unable to show any 
profit on one of its product divi- 
sions. A study of this division’s 
operation showed an annual cost of 
carrying inventory amounting to 
31 per cent, of which 20 per cent 
was a charge-off of unsalable 
printed matter. This charge-off, by 
the way, was nearly equal to the 
net loss! 


Eating Up Dollars! 

All this was caused by a policy 
of overstocking each year, in anti- 
cipation of sales that never did ma- 
terialize. By more careful planning 
of volume requirements, this obso- 
lescence was largely eliminated 
and reflected in a lower selling 
price. The resulting increased vol- 
ume, of course, resulted in a very 
satisfactory profit. 

How much money can a manu- 
facturer save by scaling down his 
inventory to normal? 

It can be figured out easily. Take 
17 per cent of the value of his in- 
tory today, and compare it with 
17 per cent of the value of his in- 
ventory if cut down to current re- 
quirements. That will give you a 
general idea of possible savings, on 
a broad statistical basis. 


However, do not overlook the fact 
that this fails to take into account 
a few intangibles that also must 
be reckoned with in weighing the 
value of a high inventory. 

For example, just by taking up 
space needed for other things, ex- 
cess inventory’ interferes with 
operations and eats up dollars. In 
one plant, due to peculiar circum- 
stances, a certain supply of ma- 
terials has been maintained for the 
last four years. It had to be moved 
as many as 50 times at a cost of 
approximately twice its original 
value. 


Pilfering Losses Costly 


Again, many companies actually 
must make allowances on their 
books for inventory pilfering losses. 
Castings disappear—nobody sees 
them thrown over the fence. They 
can be sold for old iron, exceed- 
ingly valuable now that scrap is at 
a premium. 

Small products and pieces go 
home in people’s pockets. Things ly- 
ing around idle in any plant or 
shop present an open invitation to 
the kind of people who say, “I'll 
just take this—they’ll never miss 
ay 
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You will recall the big price war 
that recently broke out in New York 
and captured the headlines in the 
public press. Ever since then we all 
have seen some signs of weakness— 
price competition—here and there 
around the country and in various 
lines of industry. 

Apparently two things have hap- 
pened from which such competition 
has taken root. First, industry has 
produced far more merchandise 
than had been generally realized— 
the expected shortages which 
had been so _ widely heralded 
by the crystal-ball gazers failed to 
develop. Secondly, consumers 
tapered off considerably in their 
buying. They are not buying as 
freely as previously, due to higher 
taxes and the increased cost of 
living. Expectation of lower prices 
also was a factor. 


What Causes Scarcities? 


It’s quite conceivable that in the 
midst of government controls based 
upon the doctrine of scarcity, we 
may be headed into another period 
of sharp competition, in an effort 
to move more goods to market. If 
that happens, how many manu- 
facturers would be in a position to 
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as sales at the manufacturing and wholesale levels registered a 4 per cent decline. 











stand the added cost of a high in- 
ventory policy? 

Now, let’s take a closer look at 
that scarcity question again. Every- 
body—well, almost everybody— 
says there is a shortage of many 
materials. All right, then, what’s 
causing it? 

Defense? Partly. But the weight 
of its impact has not been as heavy, 
nor its scope of influence as exten- 
sive, as we have been led to be- 
lieve. At least, that’s the case up 
to the present, anyhow. 

Yet, even making allowance for 
inventory growth for defense, in- 
dustry’s “stockpiling” of materials 
for production is reflected in out- 
put and flow of products that ex- 
ceed the record-high volume of 
civilian purchases. 

No, defense is not the basic fac- 
tor that presently is responsible for 
shortages. Rather, the sparsity of 
materials is due, by and large, to the 
prevailing policy among the ma- 
jority of manufacturers of trying 
to get—and keep—high inventories. 

There are some 240,000 indus- 
trial plants in the U. S.. Of these, 
only 10 per cent employ more than 
100 people, leaving 216,000 em- 
ploying less than 100 people. Now, 
any one of these companies would 
assume that by hoarding one ton 
of steel, it would be nothing more 
than the proverbial “drop in the 
bucket” as far as the national situ- 
ation is concerned. But what if all 
these firms did that? The result? 
216,000 tons of steel would be 
taken out of circulation. Apply this 
same principle to other critical ma- 
terial, and you can see what it 
means from the overall materials 
availability standpoint. 

Many manufacturers fail to real- 
ize and appreciate the indisputable 
fact that their products are pur- 
chased by the other fellow’s em- 
ployees. If the companies they 
work for can’t get the materials 
they need, these men are laid off— 
and it takes no economic seer to 
see that if they are laid off, they 
can’t buy. So, wouldn’t it prove far 
better for everybody’s markets if 
materials now lying idle in inven- 
tories were worked off, so that in 
the meantime more people who are 
shy on materials could get them? 

Stripped of all the window- 
dressing, this whole proposition 
boils down simply to a problem of 
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distribution. Spread the available 
supply of material properly among 
users on the basis of normal cur- 
rent requirements, and everybody 
would benefit. 


Preparedness Moves Slowly 


Then there is the manufacturer 
who figures that he possibly can’t 
afford to take a chance, that a high 
inventory is imperative. “As time 
goes on, the defense program is 
going to take a bigger bite of the 
nation’s materials,” he says. 

Regardless of the Korean situa- 
tion, our long-term military-pre- 
paredness program grinds steadily 
forward, of course. But its maxi- 
mum production potential is still 
a long way off. 

We’re still largely in what pro- 
duction experts call the “tooling 
up” stage; deliveries cannot be ex- 
pected to reach full tide for some 
time. You only have to look at 
machine tool builders’ schedule of 
unfilled orders to realize that fact. 

So, it will be a year or longer 
before various defense plants can 
even be adequately and properly 
tooled up. When they are ready to 
go into operation, they may take 
vast quantities of materials. But 
what about the period in between? 
Must supplies be accumulated in 
huge volume, in advance of actual 
production, lying idle all the while 
until production is ready to roll in 
high gear? Will the materials pic- 
ture really be as tight as we have 
been led to believe? 

There’s still another factor to be 
considered in connection with high 
inventories. That is the presidential 














“I'm afraid we don't make loans on the 
contingency that a breach of promise suit 
will ‘pay off’.” 





election next year. It is difficult to 
conceive that the administration 
would deliberately steer the coun- 
try into an austerity program in 
the face of that event, if there is 
any possible way to avoid it. 


Allocation of materials into de- 
fense purposes at a rate that would 
cripple too many peacetime indus- 
tries, throw men out of work 
through employment dislocation, 
and create a shortage of the goods 
and services that the American 
people are accustomed to, would 
certainly seem highly improbable 
unless some fresh emergency—an 
all-out war, for instance—made this 
step absolutely necessary as the 
only way out. No, I think it is rea- 
sonably safe to assume that the 
administration—for some time, at 
least-—is going to try to see to it 
that most companies somehow get 
enough materials to keep going. 


By next year, the increased fun- 
neling of materials into defense may 
be expected to be as great as the 
increase in inventories has been 
during the past year. This diversion 
will chiefly affect those durable 
goods in which inventories are re- 
ported to be large. 

In the final analysis, the manu- 
facturer who currently carries a 
higher inventory than necessary 
may find it well worth his while to 
check up on how much that excess 
inventory is costing him to carry, 
and then ask himself honestly: “Is 
it today a protection or a liability? 

Experience has clearly demon- 
strated the fact that more com- 
panies get into financial difficulties 
because of high inventories than 
because of lack of inventories. 


“When you buy a new piece of 
machinery or install a new system 
or when you buy a new investment 
for the portfolio, a great deal of 
time and effort is spent in making 
proper selection. How much more 
important is the selection of our 
human assets, particularly at super- 
visory level—the supervisor we are 
going to depend on to build team- 
work, to get out production, to 
produce the good customer rela- 
tions that are only possible with a 
well-trained and satisfied working 
staff."—Arthur S. Greiner, Asst. 
Cashier and Director of Training, 
National Bank of Detroit, before 
ABA Bank Manpower Conference. 
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US.Government,State and Municipal Bonds.... 


© ccitinnutal Illinots 
Bank welcomes the 
opportunity to handle 
your orders for the 
purchase or sale of 
U.S. Government, 
State and Municipal 


securities. 
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BEFORE: This lobby view of the Chagrin Falls Office shows the forbid- 
ding appearance created by partitioning and poor lighting. 


Light Sells Bank Services 


Well designed illumination has become an effective sales help in the 
branch offices of the Central National of Cleveland. Banks do not 
hold or acquire customers by clinging to outworn traditions. 


By RICHARD C. HUELSMAN* 


Vice President and Comptroller 


Central National Bank of Cleveland, O. 

BANK CONTAINS MANY MORE 
A POINTS of similarity to the 

present day retail merchan- 
dise establishment than is generally 
realized. It is, so to speak, a de- 
partment store of finance, and is as 
much interested in the employ- 
ment of light and well appointed in- 
teriors in the development of 
favorable customer reaction, as is 
its contemporary, the progressive 
retailer. 

This idea has grown in recent 
years, and its growth has gained 
momentum as the success of exist- 
ing applications of better and more 


lighting as revealed in the relighting of the 
bank's main offices, in our September issue. 
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adequate lighting in banking 
quarters has made _ increasingly 
clear to those planning new or re- 
modeled quarters the importance 
of lighting as a factor in customer 
relations, staff relations, and opera- 
tional efficiency. 


The Bars Are Gone 


How different from the attitude 
of a few short years ago. Most 
lighting fixtures then were con- 
structed for ornamental purposes, 
rather than to provide good light 
for customers and members of the 
staff. The “rites” of financial trans- 
actions often were conducted in 
dim surroundings appropriate to 
houses of worship. Grilled cages 
separated depositor and teller. 
Today, the bars are gone, as cus- 
tomer and banker meet over a 
friendly open counter or across a 


AFTER: Improved lighting provides the lift in the modernized appear- 
ance of this remodeled interior. 


desk in an open space directly off 
the lobby .. . just as your retail 
merchant makes a sale in his store. 
The environment conducive to this 
relationship, in each case, is keyed 
by its lighting. 

We have known for many years 
that good lighting is a good invest- 
ment and have long followed a 
policy in the matter of lighting 
which has yielded good dividends. 
Since the end of World War II, we 
have undertaken a major program 
of branch office modernization. In 
the execution of this program, as 
in the opening of new offices and 
the relocating of our main office 
two years ago, we have adhered 
very closely to a program of ad- 
vanced lighting design. This has 
served to harmonize and integrate 
our lighting with whatever struc- 
tural features we encountered in 
our various Offices. 


Chandeliers Outmoded 


The 
house 


recently completed Play- 
Square Office, in a_ busy 
downtown area, has a drive-inside 
facility for customers, in which we 
incorporated some structurally in- 
tegrated lighting with excellent ef- 
fect. The,lighting is not only attrac- 
tive in itself, but it serves to add to 
the attractiveness of the fine ap- 
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that Hurts! 


Space, of course, is a big part of that overhead. 

That’s why cost-conscious bankers everywhere choose 

this compact, space-saving Monroe Bookkeeping Machine. 
Besides occupying far less room (it’s the smallest on the 
market) this many-handed Monroe handles the bank’s most 


vital bookkeeping jobs—commercial and savings posting. 


Operators prefer it, too. Monroe’s exclusive “Velvet Touch” 
is so kind to fingers and nerves, figure fatigue is reduced to 


a minimum, figure production soars almost automatically. 


Give your employees and your balance sheet a “‘lift.” 


Call in your nearest Monroe representative today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 


lay- " 7 Monroe Bank 

busy Posting Machine 
, Easy to operate. Famous 

iside 

. “Velvet Touch” keyboard. 

1 we Complete visibility, direct 
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The interior of the Playhouse Square Office is lighted by a luminous ceiling system. 


The lamps, 96 inch T12 warm white fluorescent 


in shallow reflectors, are 26 inches above the plastic ceiling. By cutting the plastic for the panels in squares the panels can be turned 
in any direction making possible a variety of patterns utilizing the corrugations of the material. 


pointments which characterize the 
facility as a whole. 

At the new location of its head- 
quarters office (discussed in detail 
in our September issue) a transfor- 
mation was effected in the lighting 
equipment originally provided for 
space planned for banking business 
in the traditional manner. Old 
style ceiling chandeliers weighing 
tons are gone, downlight- 
ing system which delivers the gen- 
eral illumination is so artfully con- 
cealed in the ornamental ceiling as 
to be “out of the picture.” The fine 
proportions of the lobby with its 
height of 38 feet are fully revealed 
and supplemented by localized 
lighting in all side areas. Close knit 
unity of structure and lighting is 
responsible for the “new look.” 


and a 


Distinctive Style In Each Office 


Each of our new or remodeled 
branch offices has distinctive style 
in its lighting scheme. The Euclid 
Avenue and Playhouse Square Offi- 
ces, both downtown, have model 
installations of louverall and lumi- 
nous ceilings techniques. This latter 
installation, representing design 
recommendations of Tom Sidlo of 
the G-E district office, is particu- 
larly appropriate to the advanced 
structural features of this building. 
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The surburban Coventry Road 
Office, typical of a number of our 
smaller locations, has a quality in- 
stallation of appropriate office light- 
ing luminaries, which corresponds 
to the standards we have applied to 
all branches. 

Our view, and we believe it to be 
conservative, is that we meet the 
challenge of the times by accepting 
the spirit of change in architecture 


This installation in the Euclid Avenue Office, 


and its advocacy that bank interiors 
correspond to the functions they 
serve. We believe that good cus- 
tomer and staff relations have their 
beginnings in cheerful surroundings 
where banking business and bank 
work can be conducted on the same 
plane as that on which one receives 
and entertains guests in one’s home. 

Banks do not hold on to values or 
customers by clinging to lighting 


one of the finest examples of the louverall 


technique, emphasizes the objective of integration in modern architecture. 
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Millions in Governments — 


traded in thirty seconds! 


Split-second trading! That’s the kind of investment 
service you get whether your trade is in thousands or 
millions when you deal with the Bond Department of 
The First National Bank in Chicago. 

Modern communication equipment, streamlined meth- 
ods and more than 88 years’ experience in handling 
bonds make it possible for us to offer you the services 
of a primary market in government securities. 

We carry a substantial position in treasury bills, notes 
and other short-term government issues in which banks 
and corporations are principally interested. And we 
maintain markets in the longer-term government issues 
and in state and municipal bonds. 

Thus, the officers of our Bond Department are espe- 
cially well equipped—in experience and in facilities 
to assist bankers and corporation executives with their 
investment programs. 

We invite inquiry, and suggest that you contact us 
by telephone, teletype. or telegraph at our expense. All 
of the facilities of our Bond Department are at your 
disposal. 


For direct connection to Bond Department use these numbers— 
Long Distance: 92, 93, 155, 313 Teletype CG 987 


Epvwarp EF. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


Harotp V. Auperc, | ice-President 
Water M. Heymann, | ice-President 


James B. Forean. Vice-Chairman 


Less than half a minute after negotiations open, John Grier. vice- 
president in charge of the Government Bond Department at The 
First National Bank of Chicago, closes a deal amounting to 
millions in government securities. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


AusTIN JENNER ice-President 
James P. Freetry 
Joun H. Grier 


J 

| ice- President 

J 
Haroip J. SCHULTER | ice-President 

J 

J 


ice-President 
Lewis MILLer Asst. Vice-President 
GrorceE B. WeENptT Isst. 
Leroy F. WintTERHALTER Assistant Cashier 
P. ALDEN Bercoutst 
Josepu A. SMOLE 
SAMUEL SACHNOFF 
Puitie M. Hiss 


ice-President 


{ssistant Cashier 
{ssistant Cashier 
{ssistant Cashier 


{ssistant Cashier 


Hower J. Livinestron. President 


Huco A. AnpeRSON, I} ice-President 


Herspert P. Svypver, | ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


VEMBER FEDERA DEPOSIT NSURANCE CORPORATION 
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methods and other custom-shrouded 
functional and architectural details 
whose only virtue is that they are 
traditional. Rather, are new cus- 
tomers gained and present ones 
more easily retained if banks, as 
financial department stores, light 
up their “shops” and thereby make 
them pleasant places in which to 
do business. 


Survey Reveals Effects Of Good 
Lighting On Office Pay Roll 


In a brochure bearing this title, 
General Electric Company presents 
some interesting figures bearing on 
the effect of lighting conditions on 
office efficiency. It cites a govern- 
ment study conducted by the Public 
Buildings Service and the Public 
Health Service in a Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue Office. To quote: 

“By changing from 10 foot-candles of poor 
quality lighting to 50 foot-candles of good... 
and introducing light-colored environmental 
finishes . . . a gain of 5.5 per cent in card- 
punch production was achieved. This was in 
spite of the fact that three of the five income 


tax forms being processed increased in com- 
plexity during the test period. 

Based on reported pay roll, the increased 
work turned out has a value of $13,000 an- 
nually. The new lighting and the environmen- 
tal changes cost but $6,500—once.”’ 


The brochure submits as a typical 
office operation, one costing about 
$30 per square foot, which is broken 
down as follows: 


Space . 


$ 2.50 (82%) 
Services and Supplies 1.50 (5% ) 
Furniture and Machines 75 (2Y_%) 
Leaving a Balance of $25.25, of which 
Lighting accounts for about $ .25 (5/6%) 
Leaving for 


Salaries and Wages 25.00 (83 1/3%) 

Thus it is seen that the “typical 
office” spends about 25c per square 
foot annually for light—about 1 per 
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“They really push the savings programs—" 





cent of the pay roll and an even 
smaller fraction of the total office 
cost. Each one per cent of increase 
in employee effectiveness achieved 
through improved lighting and en- 
vironmental changes would ac- 
cordingly be worth 25c per square 
foot per year, and a single invest- 
ment of that amount could readily 
return 100 per cent annually. In the 
case cited the annual return was 
200 per cent. 

Several scientifically determined 
principles of planned lighting are 
described in detail and well illus- 
trated. Additional related sugges- 
tions for office modernization are 
dealt with under the following 
heads: (1) Stop Window Glare; (2) 
Lighten Desk Tops; (3) Lighten 
Walls and Ceilings; (4) Boost Re- 
flectances of Furniture and Ma- 
chines; (5) Brighten up the Floor; 
(6) Lighten Woodwork and Trim. 

Among the specific operational 
benefits mentioned are better work, 
less fatigue, less waste of enegry 
and fewer mistakes. 











Aa BANK ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Bankers employ us for complete or partial services, including: 


@ Early discussion and analysis of their 
building requirements; 

@ Preliminary plans and cost estimates for either 
modernization or new buildings; 


@ Finished drawings and specifications for construction: 


@ Supervision of construction: 


@ Interior design, lighting, decorations, furnishings. 


Please write us for an extended description of the services and costs. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 





ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Tax Disputes Settled By Courts 


The 1950 Federal Tax Annual Re- 
view of Commerce Clearing House 
commented as follows on certain 
decisions rendered in tax disputes 
settled by the Courts: 

The year’s unusually stormy 
weather focused interest on deduc- 
tions for casualty losses. A Supreme 
Court decision permits the deduc- 
tion of casualty loss as the difference 
between the value of the property 
before the casualty and its value, 
including salvage, immediately after 
the casualty. The Tax Court has 
permitted a loss to be measured by 
repair costs. In either case, the 
amount of the loss must be reduced 
by any insurance or other compen- 
sation received. 

Improvement clauses in leases 
create a number of tax problems. In 
one case the fair value of an irri- 
gation system installed by a tenant 
in lieu of land rent was held by the 
Bureau to be income to the land- 
lord. 

An interesting decision of the U. 
S. Supreme Court concerned a 
manufacturer to which a community 
donated factory building and equip- 
ment as an inducement to locate or 
expand operations locally. The tax- 
payer’s right to deduct deprecia- 
tion on the property was upheld. 

The tax exempt status of a char- 
itable foundation was not destroyed 
by the investment of its funds in the 
securities of enterprises controlled 
by the individuals who created the 
foundation. 


Farmers 


Profits from the sale of animals, 
culled from a breeding herd and 
sold for feeders or for slaughter, 
continue to be controversial from 
a tax standpoint. The Bureau con- 
siders such profits as ordinary in- 
come. The Appeals Court and the 
Tax Court, however, have given 
farmers the benefit of the capital 
gains provisions on the transactions. 

Where citrus groves are sold 
with fruit on trees, a portion of the 
selling price must be allocated to 
the fruit and the balance to the 
land and trees. Gain from the sale 
of the fruit constitutes ordinary in- 
come, according to the Tax Court. 





@ To .a life of faith, there is a 
golden sunset that bespeaks an 
eternal dawn.—Author Unknown 
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Old Rough 
and heady 


SOLDIER IN THE WHITE HOUSE 





Schooled in war, not politics, Zachary Taylor 
had never even voted in a major election when he 
entered the presidential campaign of 1848. He disliked 
political parties and at first insisted on being a non- 
partisan candidate. The official notice of his nomination 
was sent to the dead-letter office with a quantity of 
mail on which the parsimonious Taylor refused to pay 





postage. (Prepaid postage was not yet in regular prac- 
tice.) Unofficial word reached him via Mississippi 
steamboat while he was at his Louisiana plantation. 


Summoned to the landing by the passengers’ shouts, 
he quietly received their congratulations. 

Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784 but nine months 
later his family moved to Kentucky and soon after their 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
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arrival built a comfortable brick house near present- 
day Louisville. This home where Zachary spent his boy- 
hood is now privately owned. Before he could read or 
write young Zachary learned the ways of the frontier 
and to be constantly on guard against hostile Indians; 
each night the house was barricaded and the family 
armed. 

Taylor’s forty years as an army officer coincided 
with the critical period of American expansion and 
took him the length and breadth of the country. During 
the Black Hawk War while he was stationed at Fort 
Crawford, Wisconsin, his daughter Sarah Knox Taylor 
and Jefferson Davis became engaged. Despite Taylor’s 
violent opposition the young couple were married, but 
the lovely bride died a few weeks afterwards. 

Although the army was Taylor’s career his greatest 
joy was farming and he preferred old clothes to a 
uniform. He acquired the sobriquet Rough and Ready 
during the Seminole War in Florida, and it was an 
apt description. He became a major general but he 
remained simple and unassuming, displayed reckless 
disregard for danger and insisted on sharing the rugged 
life of his troops. When the Mexican War ended he had 
not slept under a roof for two years or seen any member 
of his family. 

As the hero of Buena Vista, Taylor was persuaded 
to run for President and was elected in a five-cornered 
contest but he died in 1850 after only sixteen months 
in office. 


* THE HOME* 


Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N, Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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International 
Credit Rules 


Revised 


By PHILIP F. SWART* 


Second Vice President, Foreign Department, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


American banks and those en- 
gaged in foreign trade will have 

a newly revised and up-to-date 
set of regulations relative to Letters 
of Credit. Formally known as the 
“Uniform Customs and Practices 
for Commercial Documentary 
Credits,” it is expected they will 
become effective on January 1, 1952. 
These new “Uniform Customs 
and Practices for Commercial 
Documentary Credits,” which are 
commonly called the ‘International 
Regulations,” are in the form of 
49 articles under five sectional 
headings which constitute Brochure 
No. 151 of the Thirteenth Congress 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. The new Brochure No. 
151 will supersede Brochure No. 
82 of the Seventh Congress, which 
has been the guide for eighteen 
years through the economic depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, World War II, 
and its aftermath. The changing, 
progressive times have made the 


Fs THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1933 


Mr. Swart is also chairman of the committee 
on Foreign Banking in New York and chair- 
man of the committee on Uniformity in Docu- 
ments and Practices of the Bankers Association 
for Foreign Trade. At the Lisbon, Portugal, 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, held last June, he was chairman 
of the U. S. Council delegation for the meet- 
ing regarding Standardization of Banking 
and Commercial Practice. 
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Harold M. Lambert Studios 


Foreign trade authority highlights provisions of new ‘‘Uniform 


Customs and Practices for Commercial Documentary Credits.”’ 


need an obvious one for a revised 
up-to-date set of regulations. De- 
velopment of the revised regula- 
tions has been a studious, laborious 
striving for clarity of wording of 
definitions and meanings in the 
“International Regulations.” Vir- 
tually all of the 49 articles in the 
new Brochure No. 151 have changes, 
some minor and some major. 


Needed Since 1920 


Fhe new regulations have either 
incorporated, or eliminated, the 
“Guiding Provisions” that became 
supplementary to Brochure No. 82 
when the banks in the United 
States gave their adherence in 1938. 
At that time there were seven vari- 
ations of practices which differed 
from those of the other subscribing 
nations, and those differences were 
indicated as “Guiding Provisions” 
in regard to the operations by U. S. 
banks. One of them, No. 7, is elim- 
inated in the new Brochure No. 151 

As long ago as 1920 the need was 


evident for having a uniform practi- 
cal set of rules for all banks to 
follow in handling documents re- 
lating to Letters of Credit. Expe- 
rience developed an informal set of 
practical rules which, with Amer- 
ica’s aid and cooperation, were 
adopted by the Congress of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Vienna in 1933. With 
the passage of time the imperfec- 
tions and flaws of ambiguity be- 
came apparent through experiences 
of foreign freight forwarders, ex- 
porters, credit managers, buyers, 
and bankers concerned with foreign 
trade. Over a period of years num- 
erous discussions were held. 

In October, 1950, a group of Euro- 
pean bankers during a visit to this 
country, sponsored by the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co- 
operation, Economic Cooperation 
Administrative Plan, arrived parti- 
cularly to attend the National 
Foreign Trade Convention being 
held in New York City. Real prog- 
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STRAIGHT AS THE CROW FLIES 
to TULELAKE or CALEXICO* 


Through its California-wide service (yours through 
one account in Los Angeles or San Francisco) Bank of 
America gives you direct routing to cities and towns 
throughout the state. This personalized service pre- 
serves the “human touch” in your correspondent 
relationships as well as providing speed and effi- 
ciency in the handling of California transactions. 


*The Northernmost and Southernmost California communities 
served by Bank of America branches. Over 300 other California 


communities have one or more Bank of America branches. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAN? ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
are known the world over. 


Sell them to your customers. 





| 





| 


| 


| ress toward achieving the revision 
| of the current “Regulations,” which 
has now resulted in Brochure No, 
151, developed during the visit of 
these bankers as several meetings 
were held during which the “Inter- 
national Regulations” were dis- 
cussed. As the visiting bankers were 
| from both subscribing as well as 
| non-subscribing countries, it per- 
| mitted a broad exchange of views. 
In March of 1950, the Internation- 
al Chamber of Commerce met in 
Paris, France, and on this occasion 
a revision of the existing code was 
again considered. Some changes in 
a draft proposed by the United 
States bankers were developed in 
the discussions, and therefore a new 
| draft was written. 


Continuing the chronology, the 

| new regulations evolved further 
when the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade met this year in 
Colorado Springs. The membership 
of this association includes most of 
the United States banks engaging 
in foreign trade, as well as a sub- 
stantial number of associate mem- 
bers representing banks in other 
countries. The Committee on For- 
eign Banking in New York, which 
includes Boston and Philadelphia 
bank memberships as well, figures 
importantly. As an outcome of these 
discussions the proposed new “In- 
ternational Regulations,” as devel- 
oped in the Paris meeting in March, 
1950, of the International Chamber, 
were further perfected. 


General Approval Expected 


Final action came last June at 
the Thirteenth Congress of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Lisbon, Portugal. The 
writer served as chairman of the 
United States Council Delegation 
on Standardization of Banking and 
Commercial Practice, and on June 
13 the revised “International Regu- 
lations” were discussed by attend- 
ing representatives of about 30 
nations. With minor modifications, 
the revised draft discussed there 
was adopted as Brochure No. 151. 


During this autumn of 1951 the 
new brochure will be distributed 


| by the Bankers Association for 
| Foreign Trade and the Committee 
| on Foreign Banking in New York. 


Approving action by the banks of 
18 other’ nations which are sub- 
scribers to the current “Interna- 
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tional Regulations” is expected. 
These countries are Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, French Guiana, Ger- 
many, Haiti, Italy, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Netherlands West Indies, 
Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, Cuba, Costa Rica, Martin- 
ique, and Guadeloupe. It is hoped 
that such important countries in 
international trade as Canada and 
Great Britain will seriously consider 
adoption of the revised code. 


Wider Subscription Sought 


The International Chamber of 
Commerce is anxious to have more 
countries subscribe to the regula- 
tions, for it is obvious that a 
uniformity of handling documents 
under Letters of Credit accom- 
plishes more than assisting the 
banks which issue, confirm, nego- 
tiate, and pay under the credits. 
It also helps the customers of the 
banks, and the beneficiaries. It pro- 
vides a measure of protection to all 
involved in the Letter of Credit 
business, either directly as _ for 
banks, or contingently as for bene- 
ficiaries, and for banking custom- 
ers for whom credits are estab- 
lished. 

It is emphasized that the newly 
revised regulations (Brochure No. 
151) are primarily modifications, 
clarifications, and codifications of 
those same regulations which have 
proved so useful and _ practical 
through many years. Considered as 
a whole, the subject revisions are 
too complex or technical for enum- 
erating and detailing here. But as 
an example, Guiding Provision No. 
1 in the “International Regula- 
tions” currently in use, which says 
that in the United States the banks 
will not accept charter party bills 
of lading unless expressly provided 
for in the credit, is included in the 
revised “International Regulations” 
under Article 20. This particular 
practice, therefore, is no longer an 
exception of the American banks 
but the general rule and is now 
adhered to generally at least by all 
of the subscribing countries which 
will no doubt tend to have it also 
followed by many non-subscribing 
countries. 

United States banks invariably 
issue export credits stating that un- 
less otherwise expressly stated in 
a credit, it is subject to the “Inter- 
national Regulations,” and many 
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They leave earlier... 
but stay longer! 


® Getting out the mail is often a 
tedious job. A postage meter helps 
both the mail and your personnel get 
away earlier ...and adds to their 
satisfaction in the job. 

@ With the DM, even the smallest 
banks can have metered mail. Little 
larger than your telephone, this new 
desk model is a real postage meter . . . 
does away with stamp sticking, and 
safeguarding stamps in a tin box. 

@ The DM prints postage directly on 
the envelope—any amount needed, for 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in the U.S. & Canada 


Firm 


Address 


PiItNEY-BowEs, Inc. 
3887 Pacific St 
Please send free booklet on the DM, 


Name 


any kind of mail... and at the same 
time a dated postmark, and a small 
advertisement, if you like... Holds as 
much postage as you want to buy, 
always provides the right postage... 
prevents loss, damage, “borrowing”. . . 
Has a built-in moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps, supplies postage on 
special tape for bulky mail, 
registered, etc... . Keeps its 









own postage records! aff 

>; a , 
@ Ask the nearest Pitney- ¥ 
Bowes office to show you—or ™ 
send the coupon for free booklet. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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other of the subscribing countries 
issue their credits in this manner, 
too. It behooves the interested read- 
er to compare the expiring set of 
rules “Brochure No. 82” with the 
new and superseding “Brochure 
No. 151” now being distributed. 
If you make such a comparison and 
questions arise in your mind, the 
writer will be pleased to answer 
your inquiries. 

However, certain of the changes 
may be mentioned as an indication 
of what has been done. 

Article 5 defines more explicitly 
and clearly the responsibilities of 
an issuing bank to a beneficiary un- 
der irrevocable credits. As another 
example, in Article 5, the new 
Brochure No. 151 has a comprehen- 
sive and understandable definition 
of irrevocable credits and the re- 
sponsibility of the opening, advis- 
ing, confirming, and paying banks. 


New Definitions 

Article 10 has likewise been 
changed in the interest of simpli- 
city and less ambiguity. It states 
clearly the bank’s responsibility to 
ascertain that the documentation 
is in order and that the documents 
are accepted or rejected promptly. 
Once the bank ascertains the docu- 
ments to be in order and accepts 
them, the party authorizing the 
bank to open the credit is bound to 
take them up and reimburse the 
bank. 

A significant change pertains to 
a “clean” bill of lading. Article 18 
in the new regulations gives a clear- 


er definition of a “clean” bill of 
lading as follows: 
“Shipping documents _ bearing 


reservations as to the apparent good 
order and conditions of the goods 
and the packaging may be refused. 

“Such documents should not 
however be refused merely because 
they contain: a) clauses which do 
not expressly state that the goods 
or packaging are unsatisfactory, 
e. g., ‘second-hand cases,’ ‘used 
drums,’ etc.; b) clauses which em- 
phasize carrier’s non-liability for 
risks arising through the nature of 
the goods or the packaging; c) 
clauses which disclaim on the part 
of the carrier knowledge of con- 
tents, weight, measurement, qual- 
ity, or technical specification of the 
goods. 

“A clean Bill of Lading is one 
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which bears no superimposed 
clauses expressly declaring a de- 
fective condition of the goods or 
packaging. 

“Unless otherwise specified in 
the credit or inconsistent with any 
of the documents presented under 
the credit, banks may honor docu- 
ments stating that freight or trans- 
portation charges are payable on 
delivery.” 

As mentioned before, the seven 
“Guiding Provisions” of the Regu- 
lations currently in use are either 
absorbed or eliminated in the new 
“International Regulations.” One 
elimination as mentioned previously 
is the No. 7, which provides that in 
the United States railroad through 
bills of lading are not acceptable, 
unless expressly stipulated, except 
on exportation via Pacific ports to 
the Far East. 


Air Traffic Covered 


The new code takes cognizance 
of the changing times to cover air- 
way traffic. In article 15 the docu- 
ments relevant to air traffic which 
banks are authorized to honor in- 
clude: air mail receipt or air trans- 
portation way bill, air-consignment 
note or receipt. 

Under the same section, titled 
“Documents,” railroad bills of lad- 
ing in negotiable or transferable 
form may be honored in inland 
traffic. In postal traffic a certificate 
of mailing issued by Postal Authori- 
ties may also be honored. 

Article 17 in the “Documents” 
section has been subject to past 
misinterpretations which have 





vexed shippers. In the new Article 
17, as revised, it is stated that 
proof of payment of the freight will 
be considered sufficient if the words 
“freight paid” or “freight prepaid” 
or words of similar import appear 
by stamp or otherwise on the ship- 
ping documents. By implication, 
banks should not accept “freight 
prepayable” or “freight to be pre- 
paid” or similar words written on 
the document as constituting evi- 
dence of payment of freight. 

Banks have the right to refuse 
bills of lading mentioning the 
stowage of goods on deck, but ar- 
ticle 21, as now written, states that 
such bills of lading may be ac- 
cepted when the documents pre- 
sented include an insurance policy 
or certificate fully covering the 
stowage of the goods on deck. 

Under the “Invoices” section of 
the new code, banks may refuse 
payment if the invoices have been 
issued for an amount in excess of 
the credit amount. To be acceptable 
invoices must be made out in the 
name of the applicant for the 
credit, or in the name of any other 
person as required in the credit. 

Under the heading of “Partial 
Shipments,” there is a significant 
revision of language which should 
prove helpful. Article 36, as newly 
worded, provides that (unless 
otherwise expressly stipulated) 
banks may pay, accept, or nego- 
tiate for partial shipments, even 
though the credit mentions the 
name of a vessel and when partial 
shipment is made by that vessel. It 
is felt that this is an improvement 
over the present wording, “banks 
may refuse to pay for partial ship- 
ments if they think it advisable.” 

Articles under the “Interpretation 
of Terms” section, where such terms 
as “about,” “circa,” “prompt and 
immediate shipment,” etc., are de- 
fined, are relatively the same in 
both the new and old codes. This 
attests to the apparent success of 
the “International Regulations” in 
establishing a sort of lexicon of 
international trade which applies 
specific definitions to words used 
in different languages of the com- 
mercial world. 

Adherence to the “International 
Regulations” is and must be volun- 
tary, of course. The “regulations” 
are not enforceable, although it is 
in point that open recognition and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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=: | you’te FIND THIS Goop News, too, MR. BANKER 
2wly ad 
less Any news that affects the profits and welfare of farmers in 
ted) your community is good news. Good for farmers. Good 
ail for you. 
ven Such news has just reached farmers throughout the 
the country ... news of a great, new tractor—the Ferguson 
rtial “30”, Already, thousands of farmers who have seen this 
J. It HIGH LIGHTS tractor are now buying or placing orders for early 
nent delivery of the Ferguson “30”. 
anks * Over a half million tractors incor- No one knows better than farmers how much the power 
hip- ome Ferguson System sold and performance of the Ferguson “30” can do to reduce 
zs - ’ farm production costs. No one knows better than you 
a °A — < ae = quality ‘ly what lower farm production costs can do for the welfare 
tion ar ees ae oe eee and prosperity of farm communities. 
rms * Ferguson Tractor now produced in Harry Ferguson, Inc., is proud of its part in farm 
and “World’s Most Modern Tractor mechanization progress. For over ten years, the revolu- 
de- Assembly Plant” at 72-acre Ferguson tionary Ferguson System and Ferguson System Imple- 
> in a and in ments have made important contributions to farm pros- 
This + iain: te pe poe perity. Ferguson engineering has reached a new pinnacle 
. of throughout the world. in the Ferguson “30”, with a host of engineering advance- 
> i ° Rapidly expanding dealer organiza- = = reams to the power and performance of 

ion wi sirable territorie this great new tractor. 
: of still a cease If ate are interested in how the financing, merchandis- 
Lies ing and utilization of this equipment can further the 
sed development of your own community, please write to 
om- Mr. Horace D’Angelo, Executive Vice President, Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 
mal Ask to see and hear the complete story about 
un- Harry Ferguson, Inc., its plan, philosophy, 
ns” Copyright 1951 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. roducts, en ineering and merchandising. 
t is 
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When field warehouse receipts 
are issued, where are the goods 
stored? 


a. On the premises of the owner of the 
goods; b. In a public warehouse; c. In 
a warehouse owned by the bank. 


2 Which of the following denom- 
inations of currency have por- 
traits of men who were not 
presidents of the United States? 
a. $1; b. $2; c. $5; d. $10; e. $20; f. $50; 
g. $100. 
Indorsement of Negotiable In- 
struments may be made in 
which of the following ways? 
a. On the instrument itself or upon a 
paper attached to it; b. Only on the in- 
strument itself; c. On a special authoriza- 
tion form. 
Ey Which agency is responsible for 
suppressing counterfeiting and 
alteration of paper money? 
a. F. B. I.; b. U. S. Secret Service; c. De- 
partment of Justice; d. U. S. Marshals. 
5] The branch office at Cincinnati 
is a branch of which Federal 
Reserve Bank? 


a. Boston; b. New York; c. 
d. Cleveland; e. Minneapolis. 


Philadelphia; 


Which of the following services 
may be performed by a city 
bank’s trust department? 
a. Trustee for bond issue; b. A liquida- 
ting trustee; c. Transfer agent for registrar 
for stock issues; d. Dividend or interest 
paying agent; e. Trustee for educational, 
charitable and endowment fund; f. Trus- 
tee for employee retirement fund. 
Is it proper for a bank employee 
to take a customer’s key leaving 
him outside the vault, go into the 
vault, remove the customer’s safe 
deposit box and take it out to him? 
a. This should be done when the renter 
is an older person; b. If the customer re- 
quests it, it is o.k.; c. This should never 
be done; the customer should always be 
with the attendant when the box is un- 
locked, and he should carry his own box 
from the vault. 
8 | A gives B a check, who in turn 
endorses same to C for value 
received; A stops payment; can C 
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Gaukers Mouthly Lulz No. 98 


(Answers on page 42) 


recover from A as a holder in due 
course? 


To what governmental depart- 

ment does the U. S. Secret 
Service belong? 

a. Department of Justice; b. State De- 


partment; c. Treasury Department; d. Post 
Office Department. 


10} To whom should you give evi- 
dence of a forged or altered 
government check? 


a. U. S. Secret Service; b. F. B. I.; ¢. U. S. 
Marshall; d. Department of Justice. 


On what denomination of cur- 
rency is there a picture of a 
man’s home? 


a. $5; b. $10; c. $20; d. $50; e. $2; f, 
$100. 


In which city is the Federal 


Reserve Bank for the 10th 
District? 
a. Atlanta; b. Chicago; c. St. Louis; d. 


Minneapolis; e. Kansas City. 
ik Is it proper for an employee of 
the bank to open a customer’s 
safe deposit box and insert valuables 
for him? 
a. Yes, if the customer is in the vault; 
b. This is common practice with older 
people; c. No, this should never be done; 


the customer should put his own valu- 
ables into his box. 


How many inches of file space 
in a drawer four by four inches, 


for ALL Red Feather Services 





would be required to store photo- 
graphs of 12,000 checks 


a. One; b. Two; c. Three; d. Four; e. Five. 


May a person who has pur- 
chased a cashier’s check order 

payment stopped? 
a. Yes; b. Yes, if the order is received 
before the check is returned to the bank; 
c. No, the check is the obligation of the 
bank the same as a bank draft. 

fly A check was paid across the 
counter by the drawee bank, 

and was later found to result in 

an uncollectible overdraft. Can the 

bank recover from its endorser? 


Mortgage foreclosures in 1950 
ran 6.2 for each 100,000 fami- 
lies as contrasted to 84.6 for the 
same number of families in 1933 
to 1935. The rate per 100,000 fami- 
lies in 1947 was: 
a. 4.51; b. 5.4; ¢. 2.46. 
The number of cattle on farms 
and ranches will have increased 
during 1951 by six million head, 
bringing the total to: 
a. 75 million; b. 90 million; c. 63 million. 


ABA transit prefix numbers 

from 50 to 99, inclusive, have 
been assigned to five groups of 
states, the numbers for which have 
been divided into five groups, each 
beginning with the digits 5 to 9, re- 
spectively. The numbers 60 to 69 
have been assigned to which 
group of states: 


a. Eastern; b. Southeastern; c. Central; d. 
Southwestern; e. Western. 


In the combined transit num- 

ber and routing symbol *"'** 
the first digit of the routing sym 
bol (denominator of the fraction) 
designates the number of a Federal 
Reserve District and the second 
the Federal Reserve Bank or branch 
serving the territory in which the 
bank is located. What is the loca- 
tion of that bank or branch? 
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Tom Scott, president of Scott Truck and Tractor Company, shows a new IH line to John 
Breard, executive vice president of the Central Savings Bank & Trust Company, and Fred 
Millsaps, president of the Ouachita National Bank of Monroe, Louisiana. 


a like this are nothing new in Monroe, Louisiana. 


Farm equipment bank financing agreements, along the lines sug- 
gested by the International Harvester Company, were first put into 
operation by these progressive businessmen in 1947. Since that time, 
farm equipment loans in large numbers have been made to farmers 
without a single loss or repossession by these two banks. 


In addition to increased revenue from such loans, both banks re- 
port that they have received many new accounts through handling 
this retail paper. 

Continued mechanization is a measure of farm progress, as well 
as insurance against reduced agricultural production because of 
threatened labor shortages. The local International Harvester dealer 
who sells the equipment, the banker who makes the installment loan, 
the farmer who buys the equipment—each one contributes to the 
good of the entire community. . 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
International Harvester products pay for themselves in use 





Builders of farm equipment 
for easier, more profitable 
farming .. . trucks for better 


transport . . . industrial 
power for road-building and 
earthmoving . . . refrigera- 


tion for better preservation 
of food. 
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Lending For Fire Prevention 


‘The first five minutes are worth the next five hours.” 


By HENRY J. WINGATE 


tion programs in the nation’s 

communities is all too apparent 
in the 400,000 residential fires re- 
corded annually; and in the annual 
loss by fire of 7,500 lives, most of 
them those of women and children, 
to say nothing of the bodily injuries 
sustained by countless thousands of 
others. It is also apparent in an ap- 
palling loss of business property and 
an equally appalling loss of goods 
and services which the cestroyed 
properties might have produced. 

Losses for the first seven months 
of 1951 amounted to $439,661,000, 
an increase of 4.6% over the same 
period last year. If they continue 
at the present rate, 1951 will have 
the unenviable record of being the 
worst fire year in history. 

Banks and bankers have shown 
constantly increasing interest in all 
measures calculated to minimize 
this shameful waste of lives and 
property. The availability of bank 
credit has been a factor in influenc- 
ing many home owners to make 
structural improvements which 
would serve to prevent or retard 
fire, but the use of credit in fire 
prevention still presents an almost 
virgin field for constructive plan- 
ning and activity. 

For purposes of dealing with 
structural fire hazards, older exist- 
ing buildings and newly projected 
buildings should be considered 
separately. For the new building, 
inherent hazards may be eliminated 
or minimized while still’ in the 
drafting-board stage; but existing 


T HE GREAT NEED for fire preven- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


The recurring observance of Fire Prevention 
Week has suggested the timeliness of an 
article describing structural fire hazards in 
dwellings, and ways in which they may be 
wholly or partially removed. Here, it would 
seem is a veritable gold mine of ideas for the 
constructive use of money—hence, for the mak- 
ing of good loans—the kind which the bor- 
rower will actually find pleasure in repaying. 
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buildings call for modification of 
basic factors already there. 

Before drawing up a program for 
an existing building, it is neces- 
sary to examine the building 
thoroughly to find already existing 
hazards. 


Fire Hazards To Watch 


Hazards commonly found in 
existing buildings are defects in 
heating, ventilating, and light and 
power services. Some of these can 
be readily corrected; in other cases, 
equipment needs extensive changes 
or must be replaced. Construction 
factors such as improper building 
materials, poor arrangement of 
doors and lack of provision for pre- 
venting the spread of fire must be 
taken into account before setting 
up an effective program. 

Design of stairs, 
overhead pipes, 


placement of 
arrangement of 





doorways and other traffic-control 
factors, lighting, storage space, 
driveway and walk arrangements 
are some of the elements that have 
to be considered in making the 
home safer. 


Fire hazards can be eliminated 
from older buildings in a number 
of ways. For instance, mineral wool 
insulation blown into the walls has 
been found to be a practical fire 
barrier. It has the further advan- 
tage of paying for itself after a few 
heating seasons through savings 
made possible by a reduction in the 
fuel bill. Such insulation, more- 
over, helps prevent overheated 
furnaces and _ stoves—a _ leading 
cause of fire—by ending the need 
for forced firing resulting from the 
escape of heat. 

Experimental tests revealed that 
this material will also increase the 
fire resistance of wood-stud parti- 
tions of metal lath and sand gypsum 
by about 30 minutes when placed 
under the standard fire test, and 10 
to 20 minutes for gypsum board 
facing. A wood lath wall filled 
with mineral wool will stop a fire 
for one hour. 





Since most home fires start in the 
basement, this part of the house 
should get immediate attention in 
any effort to remove fire hazards. 
The heating plant is located there 
and any defects in it must be re- 





‘ 
An attic floor (top-floor ceiling) is insulated by filling hollow spaces between joists with 
mineral wool insulation. The material is blown into the spaces by pneumatic hose. 
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Norwegian s.s. “Kollbryn”, under charter to the French Line, bound for Detroit. 


°° THIRD Port 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE PORT of Detroit advanced to 
THIRD position among all United States 
ports in export-import trade (combined Rail, 
Road, Seaand Air) for the month of May, 1951. 
More than 115 ocean vessels will unload and 
load full cargoes at Detroit this year. They 
come from France, Norway, Sweden, Holland 


and the Mediterrane: and more 
vessels, specially built for this increasingly 
profitable trade, are now being constructed 
in several foreign countries. 

Detroit and Michigan lead the Nation in 
export-import trade with Canada, the most 
important customer of the United States. 


MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


THROUGH its services to many manu- 
facturing and other business concerns, the 
National Bank of Detroit has been privileged 
to participate in the efforts which have 
accomplished this significant result—the 


development of a multi-billion dollar export- 
import trade. 

Our specialized experience, facilities, 
resources and world-wide banking and busi- 
ness connections are at your disposal, whatever 
the size or scope of your requirements. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROUM 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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hi taihnd ; RARE, 


. +. you will receive a credit 
ance equal to 50% of your 
monthly rental payments 
within the past 36 months 


ai, 


+R nae 
ll receive up to 


of free servicing, depending 
upon your type of equipment. 
(Including parts replacement, if necessary.) 





l’s smart business to capitalize on the 
substantial credit you've built up— 


that’s the consensus of more than 3,000 cus- 
tomers who now own the Recordak Micro- 
flmers they once rented. 

And, the chances are you won't overlook 
this offer, either, when you add up the credit 
you're entitled to now ... when you see how 
this enables you to buy at surprisingly low 
cost the Recordak Microfilmer that has al- 


ready proved its worth in your bank. 


And, remember, up to 2 years of free 
servicing (including necessary parts replace- 
ments) is included in this offer. All in all, 


something you can’t very well ignore! 
A i 7 


Get full details on Recordak’s low-cost 
ownership plan—already endorsed by so 
many banks of every size. Call in your local 
representative for all the facts...or write 
directly to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company ), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming —and its application to banking systems 





PROTECT YOUR HOME AND FAMILY 


PREVENT FIRES! 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


OCTOBER TFto ft 


paired. Electric fuse boxes, gas 
meters and water heater need 
rigid inspection. As the basement is 
also frequently used for a home 
workshop, inflammable paint and 
dry-cleaning liquids have to be 
either removed or kept safely out of 
the way of combustible materials. 

Because of these circumstances, 
most reputable builders favor cov- 
ering the basement ceiling with a 
fire-resistant material such as ce- 
ment or gypsum plaster on metal 
or rock lath. Also used for this pur- 
pose because it is inexpensive are 
several varieties of fire-resistant 
building boards which have a min- 
eral base. 

Mineral wool batts can be fas- 
tened between the joists and then 
concealed with any desired ceiling 
finish or left exposed if it is not 
desired to finish off the basement. 

Fire-resistant floor and sub-floor 
over the basement increases fire 
safety. Recommended for the floor 
is a good asphalt tile, composed 
mainly of noncombustible asbestos. 

In order to prevent the spread of 
flames from the basement area, an- 
other precaution is a solid flush-type 
door at the head of the basement 
stairs. A solid door, kept closed, will 
hold back a fire for hours while an 
ordinary door with thin center 
panels will burn quickly. 

Other preventive measures must 
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be taken to eliminate fire hazards 
in the basement. Ashes should be 
kept in metal containers and com- 
bustible materials far removed from 
furnace or hot water heater. An an- 
nual inspection of the furniture and 
flues should be made by an expert 
and defects repaired at once. 


Hazards In Chimneys 


Hot chimneys are a _ principal 
cause of roof and attic fires because 
the chimney bricks are in contact 
with wooden sheathing or framing. 
A good test of the chimney is to 
hold the hand against it; if it is too 
hot for comfort, then it is a danger- 


A Few Suggestions 


1. Use mineral insulation in walls. 


2. Segregate basement from rest of dwelling by use of fire-resistant ma- 
terials on ceiling or on the floor above. 


head of stairs. 


3. Insulate chimney at point where it passes through or near wood floor- 


ing. 


4. Use noncombustible roofing and siding materials. 
5. Use steel door and window frames. 
6. Provide fire barriers between garage and house wall or make such a 


barrier of the wall, itself. 


7. Prevent space between studs in wall from becomming natural flue by 
inserting gypsum blocks, short pieces of 2 x 4 lumber, or filling with 


mineral wool. 


8. Use fire-retardant materials in space above ceiling or cover with fire- 


resistant floor. 


9. Use rock or metal lath as a plaster base. 





ous fire hazard. It is advisable to 
insulate the chimney at the point 
where it passes through or near 
wood flooring and members on each 
floor. 

Municipal regulations requiring 
noncombustible roofs were adopted 
in many communities several years 
ago. As a result, fires originating 
outside the house from chimney 
sparks and other causes have de- 
creased, but there are still too many 
houses with wood shingle or other 
inflammable roofs. Sometimes these 
shingles are curled up at the end, 
which makes them ideal lodging 
places for sparks. 

Fires can be retarded by exterior 
walls of fire-resistant material. 
Many asbestos and other highly 
favored fire-resistant siding ma- 
terials can be purchased in clap- 
board, shingle or brick and stone 
effects, thus eliminating the custom- 
ary brick, stucco or concrete. Steel 
door and window frames are not 
commonly used in dwellings, al- 
though there is a trend toward them 
in modern houses since they can be 
given any desired finish and will 
eliminate just that much combus- 
tible material. The better builders 
favor steel studding as a further 
safety measure against fire. 

Garages are frequently neglected 
unless specifically mentioned in the 
building code. These require atten- 
tion, particularly if they are next 
to the house. Oils, gasoline and other 
inflammable substances are stored 
there frequently. Hence, effective 
fire barriers should be placed be- 
tween the garage and house wall, 
or the wall, itself, so constructed as 
to constitute such a barrier. 






































Install solid flush-type door at 
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PROVIDES EXTRA CONVEN- 
lL 1ENCE THAT ATTRACTS NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


2 RELIEVES CONGESTION IN- 
* SIDE THE BANK 


3 HELPS SOLVE PARKING AND 
© TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Which is your most important reason for 
installing a modern MOSLER DRIVE-IN WINDOW ? 


“In one year alone our bank handled 62,664 transactions 
through our Drive-In Window... Our customers like this new, 


convenient service and we have had many new accounts as a 


result.”’ 


Mr. Russell J. Apgar, President, 
First National Bank, Roselle, N. J. 


CHECK INTO THE EXPERIENCE of banks 
across the country who have installed 
Mosler Drive-In Windows. You'll find 
that this new service has not only in- 
creased the good will of their regular cus- 
tomers, but has added new ones. 


In addition, it has pared transaction time 
down to seconds . . . relieved congestion 
inside the bank . . . and helped solve park- 
ing and traffic problems. You'll note that 


all this has been accomplished with full 


%é Mosler Safe” 


Since 1848 


safety, too! The Mosler Drive-In Window 
is a bulletproof glass and steel enclosure. 
It is equipped with a protected package 
and payroll receiver, a two-way speaker 
system and a gunport. 


Why not let us show you how quickly 
and easily a Mosler Drive-In Window can 
be installed in your bank—and how quick- 
ly you can benefit from its many advan- 
tages? Just mail the coupon below for 
further information. Do it today! 


Standard Bay Type Drive-In Window No. 1000, 


exterior view with teller’s unit extended. 


Interior view of Standard Bay Type Drive-In 
Window, showing speaker system, cash drawers 
and teller’s unit. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


NAME 


the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
W orld’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 

| 

| 
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ADDRESS 


city 


The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dept. BM-10 


Please send me further information regarding the Mosler Drive-In Window. 
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Improvements In New Buildings 


For new buildings many improve- 
ments in fire-resistant construction 
have been made in the past few 
years. Manufacturers have devel- 
oped new fire-resistant building 
materials. Builders and architects 
now know much more about con- 
ditions that cause fire damage than 
they knew a generation ago and 
are incorporating this knowledge in 
their plans. 

The result of all these technologi- 
cal advances is that houses today 
are being built with fire-resistant 
materials which did not exist a few 
years ago or were then considered 
too impractical or expensive. To- 
day’s builder is using such products 
as metal door frames and windows, 
steel studding and joists, fire-re- 
strictive and structurally stronger 
building boards, gypsum plaster on 
metal lath, and asphalt-asbestos for 
flooring and roofs. 

But there is still much room for 
improvement. While reputable 
architects and builders are _ in- 
cluding this fireproof and _ fire- 
resistant material in their specifi- 
cations, there is an apparent need 
for tighter building code provisions 
to make all contractors conform to 
the best fire-safe construction prac- 
tices. 

An illustration of this need can 
be found in barriers within 
walls and beneath the roof. Insur- 
ance adjustors often point out at 
the scene of a fire how, because of 
lack of fire stops, flames have raced 
up between the wall studs. In such 
cases where a natural noncombus- 
tible material such as 
mineral wool was put in between 
the walls, fires have been restricted 
to a small area. 


fire 


insulation 


It is highly important that fires 
should be confined to the small 
areas where they start. Fire fighter 
authorities that the first 5 
minutes are worth the next 5 hours 
in controlling a fire. 

The best fire barrier within walls 
is solid blocks of gypsum at in- 
tervals between the studs. The wall 
can also be prevented from becom- 
ing a natural flue by nailing short 
pieces of 2x4 lumber horizontally 
between studs. Fires starting above 
a ceiling insulated mineral 
wool have been retarded or stopped 
entirely on reaching the insulation, 
holding the damage to a minimum. 


say 


with 
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Walls of an existing house are easily insulated. 
blows the concealed hollow spaces full of mineral wool insulation. 


replaced. 
the insulating material. 


Added retardation of ceiling- 
space fire will result from a fire- 
resistant floor above the ceiling. The 
fire marshal at the scene of a recent 
fire in Brooklyn, N. Y., said, “In- 
spection showed that Kentile (an 
asphalt-asbestos flooring) was the 
decisive factor in checking the fire 
from extending beyond the base- 
ment. Had it not been for this re- 
tarding material, it is entirely pos- 
sible that this fire might have ex- 
tended control and 
spread throughout the entire struc- 


” 


beyond our 


ture. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines re- 


Fire And Inflation 


A fire prevented is the 
equivalent today of that much 
new material produced. Every 
dollar's worth of property de- 
stroyed, especially of critical 
materials, increases by that 
much the inflationary pressures, 
adds to the cost, and delays the 
completion of our defense pro- 
gram. 


Delchard A. Hulcy, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


A clapboard is removed, pneumatic hose 
The clapboard is then 


This procedure is repeated until all the hollow spaces in the wall are filled with 
No visible signs of the work remain when the job is finished. 


gards insulation of dwellings as an 
essential element of construction. 
This agency has declared that the 
use of products from rock, slag, and 
other mineral sources “is generally 
preferable because of their resis- 
tance to fire, electrical short cir- 
cuits, moisture, vermin, termites, 
and decay.” 

Fires in new construction are 
also being reduced by the use of 
rock or metal lath as a plaster base, 
since it is highly fire resistant. The 
better homes have comparatively 
little wood lath. 

An examination of the points 
mentioned here should suggest to 
almost any home owner a number 
of things he can do to make his 
home and loved ones safer from 
the ravages of fire. This done, an 
immediate project calculated to take 
care of the more immediate needs 
of his situation, at least, would seem 
to follow almost automatically. An 
expenditure yielding greater safety, 
greater living comfort and greater 
economy, at the same time that it 
makes a distinct contribution to 
the intrinistic value of the home, 
would appear to be about the last 
word in profitable investments. 
And borrowed money, profitably 
invested, is money well loaned. 
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(L he letter bead paper youll, ‘find. 


@ . * * * 
cn offices uhere dectstons count/ 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who take true pride in the all the qualities they have wanted 
efficiency and prestige of their or- ... Clear whiteness, lively crackle, 
ganization are particular about the the “heavy” quality feel. We invite 
letterhead paper that represents you to examine Cockletone Bond 
them. Today more and more such and consider appointing it your 


parvrens executives find in Cockletone Bond business representative. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever you see this =S 
(Mpgg Or" bag 
shield on a print shop window. Let it be your assurance of quality printing. *eSSivg LETTER, 
= ae Os 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW for the 1951 Cockletone Bond 
Packet of Impressive Letterheads. We'll include a sample 
book of Cockletone Bond. There’s no obligation. 


Hammermill Paper Company 1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
Name 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterh: 
woo K w £2: Fy 
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Federal Reserve Bask of New York oe York Sts se 
Form CR 165—15M-10-45 . arm Creda File 


COMPARISON STATEMENT 





Bonnowen__vohn Doe _ = ace 36 wires name___Mary 

p. ©, avoness__houte #2, Red Wirg, Minnesota _ —- 

Farm in Town or_Burnsice _ _counry__ Goodhue. . s 
_onic. Re oewr_BO0D, 








Fanm Purcnaseo_____ -19_UO. price 15,0000 ise. vacve 18,000 _ 


—— 



































































ASSETS | 1/28/S0 


2/3/52 


rane B00 18,000 _ 

Oren RE ae: 

Tavcns, Tractors @ Autos 1,500 __ 1,400 
|__860 1,396 
2,920 3,892 


2,500 3,212 
600 790 


INVESTMENTS __ 300 
nea 0 











Tota. AsseTs_ 


26,980 22,250 






LIABILITIES 





MORTGAGE ON FARM _ 
OTHER R. E. MonT'ss. 
NOTES 
To DEALERS AND /1/s0 
MERCHANTS: 
To BaNKs 200 2,500 
To P. cA 1, 

To OTHERS 





ACCOUNTS PAYAGLE 
Uneaio TAXES & INT 
Loans From Lire ins. Cos 


OTHER 








Torat LiAMuTiEs 2,100 2,650 





NET WORTH 
21,886 


NUMBER 


26,400 


NUMBER 





cows i 10 6 
Youngstock 2 3 
PouLTRy a 100 220 
Honses L L 


suggested minimum credit 

file for country banks, pre- 

pared by the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Credit Files of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, was 
recently mailed to the members of 
that Association. Ora G. Jones, Jr., 
president of The Goodhue County 
National Bank, Red Wing, Minn. is 
chairman of the sub-committee and 
has serving with him R. E. Sprague, 
vice president of the Sprague State, 
Caledonia, and A. H. Haakenson, 
president of Austin State Bank, 
Austin. 


The form of financia] statement 
recommended by the committee is 
that distributed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis for the 
use of agricultural borrowers. It is 
urged that such a form be com- 
pleted by each farm borrower ai 
least once a year and at approxi- 
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OGJ,Jr: Su 
t 


TIndbcated 











COJ,Jr: § 
Yo barn, p 
Expects to 

refinance iF 
by Mr. Suit 
equipment. 











Name___John Doe 











Amount __ $5900.00 





OGJ: Paid 
C7 to Li/ 


ose of Loan Take up $1800. 








Repayment Plan Pay $1000. to $2000. 








= = 


oaTe 


A Minimum Credit File For Country Banks 


mately the same time of year so 
that accurate comparisons can be 
made from one period to the next. 
In addition to the schedules cus- 
tomarily found in financial state- 
ments, this form contains provision 
for the listing of livestock, grain, 
feed and machinery, as well as a 
summary of income and expenses 
obtained from the farmer’s income 
tax return. The sub-committee sug- 
gests that forms adapted to the 
needs of other types of borrowers 
be substituted as needed for non- 
agricultural risks. 


A Check On Progress 


For purposes of maintaining a 
check on the progress of the agri- 
cultural borrower, the sub-com- 
mittee recommends the use of a 
comparison statement which bears 
form numbers of both the Federal 





OGJ,Jr: Mr. Doe has opened a checking account with us stating that he now does 
Bost of his trading in Red Wing. Formrly banked at Blainville. He has been 
known to us as a successful farmer for many years. Owns and operates a 

good diversified dairy farm of 300 acres, located 5 miles west of Red Win 
route #2. Our Mr. Smith visited the farm yesterday and states that the y 
and buildings are in very good shape. Also, that machinery appears to be 
good conditiom and adequate, with livestock Of good quality and well diversified, 


(ocsJ ocr] | EAN | 


CREDIT FILE MEMO. 





loan at PCA, Purchase seed ard six registered Holstein cows. 
in fall through sale of hog, grain and milk. 
Security Offered C/M on all livestock and machinery 


Remarks Statement 1/28 shows net worth $24,580. - a good farmer. Smith has checked farm. 
We indicated we would renew a maturity if satisfactory progress made. 





















very 

ga 

ard 
ia 












Address__Route #1, Red ding, Minnesota 





Terms. 6 months, 5 per cent 





























Reserve Bank of New York and the 
New York Bankers Association. This 
statement simply provides parallel 
vertical columns in which the value 
of the various kinds of property 
owned and the amount of various 
types of indebtedness can be indi- 


cated, as of approximately the 
same date each year. The compari- 
son statement form recommended 
for the use of nonagricultural bor- 
rowers is identified as Robert Morris 
Associates Form No. C108A, car- 
ried in stock by Cadwallader & 
Johnson, Chicago. Although the 
parallel columns tend to indicate 
the trend of affairs of the borrower 
concerned, the sub-committee in- 
cludes this word of caution: 


“It must be kept in mind that 
these trends will be affected in the 
case of farm customers by the mar- 
ket prices for livestock and feed 
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SAVES TIME, 
EFFORT, EXPENSE 


in savings passbook 
and ledger posting 


The Burroughs Sensimatic is an investment in efficiency, 
bringing new mechanized perfection to all savings window 
posting operations in your bank. 
It’s the machine with a “mechanical brain” that directs it 
automatically . . . the machine that handles either Unit or 
Dual posting plans with equal ease . . . that operates 
swiftly, simply and efficiently to save you 
time, effort and expense. 
For an investment that will pay the highest returns, 
call your local Burroughs office for a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Sensimatic Window Posting Machine! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Sensimatic features that 
simplify, Speed, and save 


Direct, vi 
+ Visible alj 
gnme : 
more accurate form hand leon faster, 


One-time al 

: ign : 

dl alignment jz 

oa of forms to ple oa 
Ty posting ¢ @ single 


Standard ke 
accurate Tiegeression for rapid and 
ate listing of amounts apid and 


Simplified 
J motor ba 
pe r sele 
uses omly ae vincgurate Perce ry ” 
ngle m each 
type of transaction eee as 


Automatic be 
Ih 
Speed and accuracy 4 


Teller lock an 
id | 
&reater protection“ control key for 


for increased 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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which prevail from year to year. 
For example, a farmer may show a 
substantial increase in net worth 
from one year to the next, whereas 
analysis indicates he has not in- 
creased his machinery, farm prop- 
erty, or livestock numbers. This in- 
crease in worth may be entirely 
accounted for by a write-up of 
livestock valuation from year to 
year, which, of course, does not in- 
dicate real progress.” 

The suggestions of the sub-com- 
mittee continue as follows: 


COMMENT SHEET 
“This form if properly main- 
tained, is by far the most often 
referred to of any form found in 
any credit file. If not maintained 


properly, it is of no value. Proper 
maintenance is a simple matter 
since it merely consists of placing 
on the form all information of 
a credit nature which comes to the 
attention of the lending officers of 
the bank. The opening item on the 
form is often a brief history of the 
facts known about the borrower. 
Other items which rightfully be- 
long on the form are the purpose 
and repayment plan for each loan 
or line of credit granted, comments 
after farm or plant inspection, com- 
ments regarding changes in the 
financial statement from year to 
year, credit bureau checkings and 
other investigations, and any other 
information which may effect the 
borrower’s credit standing.” 
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HUSKING ROLLS 


CREDIT FILE MEMO 


“This form normally does not be- 
come a permanent part of the 
Credit File. However, it has several 
very important uses and its in- 
clusion as an essential form is 
therefore deemed advisable. A pad 
of these forms should be kept on 
each officer’s desk. The most com- 
mon use of the form.is as a loan 
application on which the officer 
jots down pertinent information 
about the loan request and the 
applicant while discussing the ap- 
plication for credit with the cus- 
tomer. It will be noted that the form 
calls for certain essential informa- 
tion which should be obtained re- 
garding each loan made. The memo 
form is also used as a scratch pad 
for noting any credit information 
that comes to the attention of the 
officer. The memo slips are collected 
at the end of the day by a stenog- 
rapher and the information trans- 
cribed to the Comments Sheet to 
become a permanent record for 
the credit file. The use of the Credit 
File Memo greatly simplifies the 
problem of keeping the Comment 
Sheet current.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY FORMS 


“The four forms mentioned above 
will in most cases provide the 
banker with adequate information 
to enable him to make sound loans. 
Some banks may desire to add other 
forms to their files for more com- 
plete information. Examples of 
these supplementary forms are 
loan applications, farm inspection 
appraisal sheets, cream or other 
produce assignment forms, chattel 
mortgage abstracts and copies of 
the chattel mortgage.” 


CLEANER PICKED CORN IN THE CRIB 
... IN A SHORTER TIME 


Husk up to 25 acres of corn a day with MM 2-row Huskor, up to 13 
acres with an MM 1-row. Both models are smooth running, easy 
pulling machines designed to practically eliminate shelling in the 
field. MM floating snouts and gathering chains handle even badly 
tangled corn. Exclusive cleaning fan removes the few remaining 
loose husks and dirt at wagon elevator. | : 

All corn pickers may have some things in common, but MM’s 
long experience and skilled craftsmanship in making top quality 
parts for its Huskors, permit them to give the unusually long, 
dependable performance for which they are noted. 


How To Win Cooperation 


The deepest need of human nature 
is for recognition and for apprecia- 
tion as an individual person. To 
those who have made the deepest 
study of the problem of human re- 
lations it seems apparent that 
business managements must see that 
their people are not frustrated in 
their efforts to fulfill their desires 
for personal appreciation and rec- 
ognition. On the contrary, helping 
people to satisfy these basic de- 
sires is the surest way to win har- 
mony and cooperation.—K. C. In- 
gram, assistant to the president, 
Southern Pacific Railroad 


Quality control in MM factories gives you longer, better 
performance in the field. See us for complete facts. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MoLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Blue Book Shows Total Bank 
Resources Up $10 Billion 

Total resources of the nation’s 
banks increased $9,829 million to 
$190,917 million in the twelve 
months ended June 30, last, accord- 
ing to figures appearing in the final 
1951 edition of the Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory. 

Loans and discounts totaled $64,- 
897 million, as compared to $52,774 
million a year earlier, an increase 
of $12,123 million. Bank holdings 
of U. S. government securities were 
$69,2i4 million, as compared with 
$77,723 million, a reduction for the 
year of $8,509 million. 

Total capital accounts reported 
were $14,987 million, an increase of 
$881 million. The various classes 
of capital funds participated in the 
gains as follows: 


Increase 
$148,305,000 
383,166,000 


Total 
$3,772,524,000 
7,321,478,000 


Capital 
Surplus 
Und. Prof. 
& Reserves 


349,622,000  3,893,534,000 

Deposits showed an increase for 
the year of $8,520 million, making 
the total for June 30, 1951 $174,092 
million. 

The recapitulation showed 32 
fewer national banks in operation 
than on the same date a year ago, 
while the number of state banks 
and private banks showed gains of 
three and five, respectively. The 
number of other banking institu- 
tions increased by seven, bringing 
the total to 14,744, a net decrease of 
31 from the previous year. 

The number of national, state 
and other branch banks in opera- 
tion increased by 318 to a total of 
5,401. Of this number, national 
banks accounted for 156 and state 
banks for 154. 


relations and 
good public relations go hand in 
hand. To have a favorable public 
opinion of our business, we must 
understand human values, we must 
treat people fairly, and we must 
have a sincere interest in the gen- 
eral welfare of people who work 
with us and the people who do 
business with us. In short, to have 
good public relations, we must first 
be good and then, by our every act 
and word, tell the public what we 
are doing to give them the best 
possible banking service.—Robert 
C. Downie, President, Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Good employee 


“Td rather be 
J. B. Baxter 
than Account 


No. M-66740” 


Multiply this statement by hundreds of thousands 


and you have the reason why many banks are turn- 


ing to the Todd Imprinter. In banks all over the 


country, checking account customers are being 


identified by name —and they love it. 


The Todd Imprinter means immediate 


customer approval —faster check handling —fewer 


errors—bigger business and profits for your bank. 


If you aren’t using the Todd Imprinter, it 


will pay you to find out about it without delay. 


Simply mail the coupon below for prompt and com- 


plete information. Do it now. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BM, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me full information at once about 
the ‘lodd Imprinter. No cost or obligation to us, 
of course 


Addre 














Unnurtured Initiative 


May Die On The Vine 


Employees can be encouraged by a step-by-step technique 


to develop useful operational and business-building ideas. 


By CHARLEY H. BROADED 


Director of Industrial Relations, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


O YOU KNOW how to put the 
D ideas of your employees to 

work for you? Their initiative 
is one of your most valuable non- 
physical assets. But the chances 
are this quality in your employees 
remains dormant unless it is pur- 
posely developed by you. Fortu- 
nately, the process of developing 
initiative is very simple and will 
take only a small amount of your 
time. 

There are many positive econom- 
ic advantages for the banker or 
banking supervisor who can depend 
on his employees to originate use- 
ful business-building and opera- 
tional ideas. No matter how skillful 
you are in developing your own 
ideas, there will always be plenty 
of room for improvement through 
application of suggestions which 
originate with your employees. 


Releases Supervisor's Time 


Initiative also means the ability 
of an employee to do his work 
without close, detailed supervision. 
The employee who can _ carry 
through a job with only brief and 
general instruction, relieves his 
supervisor of preoccupation with 
small but nevertheless essential de- 
tails. The supervisor is enabled to 
devote more of his time’ and 
thought to the more central prob- 
lems of management, and to the 
improvement of his own job per- 
formance. 

There are other valuable benefits 
to be derived from encouraging em- 
ployees to develop and display ini- 
tiative. Morale is automatically 
given a boost whenever an employee 
is given a chance to put his ideas 
into practice. Job enthusiasm in- 
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creases when employees feel they 
are contributing something worth- 
while to their organization. Worker 
efficiency and productivity inevita- 
bly are improved. 


If, on the other hand, ideas which 
employees may have are stifled or 
killed, stagnation is the most likely 
final result. 


There is a definite technique for 
development of initiative which can 
be successfully applied by any 
banking executive. Consistent ap- 
plication of this six-step technique 
will result in a positive increase of 
initiative on the part of his em- 
ployees. 


1. Clearly define job duties and 
responsibilities. 


Definite job assignments should 
be given to the employee. Unless 
the worker knows exactly what he 
is supposed to do he will not feel 


free to take on new work without 
specific orders, for fear of antago- 
nizing other employees. By putting 
an employee in charge of specific 
job responsibilities, moreover, you 
give him a sense of “ownership” 
in his work. Those are his respon- 
sibilities and he will take a per- 
sonal interest in developing them 
to the best of his ability. 


2. Be certain the basic skills of 
the job are known. 


If an employee proceeds on a 
job without supervision and does 
not know the basic skills needed, 
he gets into difficulties. This is just 
as true for the filing clerk as for the 
teller. There are special basic skills 
required on any job which must be 
taught to a new employee, including 
skills peculiar to your own bank- 
ing operation. Display of initiative 
in an unfamiliar situation may lead 
to just the opposite of the desired 
result. The new employee should 
be supervised closely until the basic 
skills have been acquired. Above 
all, the employee should not be 
made to feel he is stupid because 
he asks about something which is 
fundamental knowledge to an ex- 
perienced man. 


3. Give jobs with obvious de- 


tails omitted. 

If the supervisor is sure that the 
employee’s duties are well defined 
and that the basic skills have been 
acquired, he can give him or her a 
series of jobs in which instructions 
concerning the obvious details are 
purposely omitted. He may, for ex- 





Give each employee definite job assignments and specific responsibilities. 
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ample, dictate a letter to a stenog- 
rapher. The exact wording of the 
body of the letter is given, omitting 
the salutation and complimentary 
close. 

When the job is finished, it should 
be checked. If the task is satisfac- 
torily completed within a reason- 
able time, the employee should be 
complimented for having done the 
job correctly without detailed in- 
structions. If the work is not done 
satisfactorily, the supervisor should 
state that he had hoped the em- 
ployee would complete the work | 
properly. In either case, comment 
should be made to indicate that | 
the employee is expected to take | 
care of the work without supervi- 
sion of all his movements. 


7 INCREASE... 


IN TYPING PRODUCTION FOR 
as omited me mem, DETROIT TRUST COMPANY WITH 
cast mportan instructions omitea, REMINGTON  Z22a%- conomy TY PEWRITERS 


jobs omitting the less obvious de- 
tails. The same procedure for check- 
ing the finished work is followed, improved appearance of work 
improved operator morale | 
} 
improved handling of peak typing loads 


4. Give jobs with less obvious | 
details omitted. 


and the employee is again compli- 
mented on finishing the work with 
little detailed instruction. 

5. Give only general instructions 
for jobs. 
Yes, the installation of Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writers at the Detroit Trust Company has proved an 
economy measure of outstanding significance... and 


Step 5 is a continuation of the 
process started by steps 3 and 4. 
The employee is now given assign- 


ments with only the general idea 
expressed. The supervisor may, for 
example, give the following instruc- 
tions: 

“Jim, we’ve been spending too 
much time lately in processing our 
monthly statements. See if you can 
work out some kind of routine that 
will take care of this chore more 
quickly and efficiently, will you?” 

“Frank, there’s a new calculator 
on the market which may be just 
what we need in the bookkeeping 
department. Why don’t you look in- 
to it and tell me what you think of 
its possibilities?” 

“Mary, if we had a better type of 
filling system so that we could have 
our daily, weekly, and monthly re- 
ports finished on time it would be 
much more satisfactory. Do you 
think you could set one up for us?” 

Giving employees assignments 
with this type of instruction allows 
them to complete details by them- 
selves. Initially at least, the super- 
visor must occasionally check the 
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reo“orreroro---—n eee 


these superb new electric type- 
writers can do the same for you! 
Whatever your typing require- 
ments, the Electri-conomy assures 
Sreater speed, greater ease of opera- 
tion and greater accuracy. Ask the 
Remington Rand representative 
who contacts you about the Electri- 
conomy or call your local Business 
Equipment Center. 


Remington Rand, Room 2278, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NAME 
TYPEWRITERS 


() Yes, I would like a FREE copy of RE 8353 describing the new Electri-conomy. 


[J I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office— without obligation. 


Name 
Company 


Address 





progress of the work to make cer- 
tain that it is being carried out 
properly. When the work is com- 
pleted satisfactorily, the employee 
should be complimented. 

6. Accept and apply all worth- 
while, spontaneous ideas which the 
employee may have. 








carefully rejected. 












‘| Am The Boss!” 


Charles Dickens once said, “A wonderful fact 
to reflect upon, that every human creature is con- 
stituted to be that profound secret and mystery to 
every other.” 

This quotation might be well pondered by those 
whose attitude toward their responsibility as admin- 
istrators and executives is aptly expressed by the 
words, “I am the boss!” This underlying threat of 
authority is not likely to bring out the best in the 
more capable “human creatures.” An organization or 
department headed by a “boss” is likely to be staffed 
by mediocre personnel doing their job in a routine 
manner. 

To bring out the best in a person is no easy task. 
We must understand that person; not superficially 
but by conscientious and thorough study. We must 
know, insofar as we are capable, how he thinks and 
what he thinks, how he reacts and why he reacts. 
What are his individual incentives, motivations and 
abilities? 

In this respect, supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel should be given particularly careful considera- 
tion. Presumably they are the more capable em- 
ployees. They are hired for a purpose—to relieve you 
of many managerial duties. How much they help 
you depends to no small degree upon you. If you 
would have their wholehearted cooperation you 
must earn it. These people may have many motiva- 
tions and incentives in common with you. For ex- 
ample: 

They, too, may want to have the feeling of belong- 
ing and participating. It is well, then, to ask their 
opinions and advice rather than telling them what 
they must do. If you act contrary to their suggestions, 
tell them why before you ask them to carry out your 
plan. 

They, too, may be desirous of haVing some prestige, 
inside and outside of the organization. Help them to 
command respect. Do not make it a practice of go- 
ing over their heads and dealing directly with their 
employees. Back up their decisions. 

They, too, may desire to be paid fairly for the work 
which they do. Do not try to make a good showing 
for yourself by being too niggardly in compensating 
men who are doing an outstanding job for you. 

It is well for all of us to remember that no matter 
how capable, the boss can’t do the job alone! 





































Leonard J. Bisbing 


Editor, Marquette Memo. 
(Associate Professor of Marketing, Marquette University.) 









If the foregoing procedure has 
been followed in full, the employee 
will begin to have ideas because 
he will start to think for himself. 
Those ideas may be good or poor. 
The good ones should be put into 
practice, but the poor ones must be 












If the employee is made to feel 
foolish for thinking of ideas, he will 
stop suggesting them. The super- 
visor must encourage the employee 
to continue having ideas even while 
he is rejecting a poor one; he can 
point out that even if only one idea 
out of five is good, the employee is 
still contributing far more than the 
average. 


The employee whose initiative is 
encouraged in this manner will con- 
tribute many innovations that 
otherwise would be lost, because he 
knows his employer expects him 
to do some thinking. He works bet- 
ter because he knows his sugges- 
tions are appreciated. 


When, in the process of develop- 
ing initiative, the employee asks 
questions regarding his job, the su- 
pervisor should answer the ques- 
tion by asking another such as 
‘“‘What do you think we should do?” 
“What would you do if I weren’t 
here?” “Can’t you figure that one 
out by yourself?” This encourages 
the employee because he can see 
that the supervisor has confidence 
in his ability. 

Employers who apply this tech- 
nique are almost always agreeably 
surprised. They find their employ- 
ees taking a much greater interest 
in their work and the amount of 
supervision lessened considerably. 
This in turn frees the employer for 
creative work, giving him time and 
energy to develop and still further 
improve his business. 





International Credit . 


(Continued from page 22) 
practice convey to them a certain 
authoritativeness of which the 
courts would likely take cognizance. 


Bankers and shippers are urged 
to obtain copies of the new Brochure 
No. 151 of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and familiarize 
themselves with its provisions as 
revised to be effective beginning 
with the new year of 1952. It is the 
International Chamber’s urgent de- 
sire that more nations adopt the 
new code because more effective 
results would be realized through 
greater uniformity of practices and 
thereby provide better protection 
for both banks and the shippers 
they serve as beneficiaries of credits, 
as well as the parties for whom 
credits are issued. 
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"Smart move, Son...and a good Bank’’ 


A “good” bank earns its reputation by wise management. Every 
phase of service is carefully planned to merit the public's con- 
fidence and support . . . that is one reason why most banks use 
checks lithographed on a Safety Paper of proven quality . 
LaMonte Safety Paper, the standard for protection and quality 
in check papers since 1871. » » Your lithographer will show 
you samples or we will be glad to send them to you direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpivipuALizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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OUR MONEY WORDS 


Do you know where and how they originated? 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 





Those Pious Romans 

Some 2,300 years ago, pious Ro- 
mans erected a great temple for the 
worship of the goddess Juno Moneta 
(Juno, the Adviser). Various offices 
of the government were housed in 
temples. So when an imperial mint 
was established, it was attached to 
the temple of the Advising One. 

Coins struck off at this establish- 
ment had a distinctive appearance. 
Merchants associated them with 
Juno Moneta, and began calling 
them moneta. Passing through sev- 
eral languages, this term emerged 
into English as money. 

Every word in the vocabulary of 
finance has a history of its own. And 
business terms have made some odd 
excursions into other areas of 
speech. 


The Gazetta 


About the middie of the 16th cen- 
tury, the. Venetian government 
sponsored the world’s first news- 
paper. Paper was scarce, so only 
limited editions were published. Pa- 
trons did not they 
rented them. A standard fee was 
established—one gazetta. Soon the 
name of the coin became associated 
with the newspaper. Other nations 
adopted it, and gazette emerged as 
a standard term for a news sheet. 

If you tend to be fussy about 
trifles, perhaps your secretary re- 
fers to 
This 


buy copies; 


you as being picayunish. 


expression started life as 


picaioun, the name of an old copper 
coin of Piedmont, France. Emi- 
grants brought it with them to 
Louisiana, where they applied it to 
the Spanish half-real. Worth about 
642 cents, it would buy nothing of 
any importance. By 1805, its name 
was being applied to persons who 
seemed to place undue emphasis on 
minor matters. 

Another piece of Louisiana money 
gave the South its popular name. 
Until about the time of the Civil 
War, the Citizens Bank of Louisiana 
issued $10 bills printed both in Eng- 
lish and French. Ten was printed on 
one side, dix on the other. Such 
“dixies” were in general circula- 
tion, and came to be associated with 
everything southern. Helped by the 
similarity with Dixon, of the Mason 
and Dixon survey team, Dixie 
passed from the currency to the 
section where it was in use. 


“Not Worth A Rap” 

An even more dramatic history 
is attached to the phrase “not 
worth a rap.” During most of its 
existence, it has had no connection 
with a with 
knuckles. 

Small coins were quite scarce in 
17th-century Ireland. So few half- 
circulation that 


rap on wood one’s 


pennies were in 


counterfeiters found it easy to float 
all the imitations they could make. 
They didn’t trouble to do a good 
job on them, either. Anyone could 
and 


glance at one of their coins 
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recognize it as a rap. But genuine 
coins were so rare that business 
men never refused a rap. (No doubt 
they passed such coins on to their 
customers in change!) Actual value 
of the rap was less than half a farth- 
ing, so anything not worth a rap 
was valueless indeed. 

One old financial term has even 
wandered into military life. Romans 
used other metals for some of their 
coins, but had a special fondness 
for gold. Because a piece of it was 
“solid” money, a type of coin came 
to be known as solidus. Fighting- 
men of the period were largely mer- 
cenaries, hired in the great cities 
of the ancient world. These fellows 
refused to accept any coin except 
the solidus. So its name attached to 
them, passed through medieval 
languages, and entered modern 
English as soldier. 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 98 


BI 2. 

d, g. A ten dollar bill has the 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton 

on it and Hamilton was not a presi- 

dent; a one-hundred dollar bill has 

the portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 

who also was not a president. 


a. From the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, Sec. 31. 
Zy >. d. 
6 | All. Cc. 
Fal Yes. It is assumed that the 
check is in every respect a 
negotiable instrument as that term 
is defined in the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, and that C 
is a purchaser in good faith for 
value and without notice. In this 
case, he would not be subject to 
any personal defenses which might 
be raised as between prior parties. 


B) «. 

a. The United States Secret 
Service is charged with the 

duties of preventing forgeries and 

apprehending forgers who attempt 

to make or alter currency or gov- 

ernment checks. 

e. There is a picture of Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas 

Jefferson, on a $2.00 bill. 


e. 
c. All rules for operating safe 
deposit boxes are based upon 

the fact that the contents of the 
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safe deposit box are strictly the 
private property of the renter, and, 
in order to avoid any misunder- 
standings or losses, bank employ- 
ees must avoid handling them. 


b. It is possible to photograph 
6,000 checks on one film which 
occupies a space 1x4 inches. 


c. Banks are legally obligated 
to pay their Cashier’s Checks 
to any holder in due course, and 
couldn’t honor any purchaser’s in- 
structions to stop payment. 


No. The general effect of a 

payment of cash over the 
counter is stated in Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. of New York ov. 
Planenscheck (1929) 200 Wis. 304, 
227 N. W. 387, 389: “... The cash- 
ing of a check by a bank upon which 
it is drawn effectually closes the 
transaction, retires the check, and 
discharges the liability of all parties 
thereto.” 


.* a* 
b. Southeastern.*** 
Philadelphia.**** 

“Linden L. D. Start, vice presi- 
dent of The Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, in a 
panel discussion at the annual con- 
vention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association. 

**Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago Agricultural Letter. 

***Page 61,. First,1951 edition, 
Rand McNally Bankers Directory. 

**Page 63, First 1951 Edition, 
Rand McNally Bankers Directory. 


For More Effective 
Correspondence—— 


(1) Never write a letter with a 
“sting” in it. (2) Never write a 
letter containing any sarcasm. (3) 
Never write a letter in a temper. 
Hold it until the next day, and then 
don’t send it. (4) Never say any- 
thing in a letter that would hu- 
miliate its recipient. (5) While it 
may sometimes be necessary to 
question the accuracy of the facts, 
be careful to do it in a way not to 
imply any doubt of veracity. (6) 
Be sure of the absolute accuracy of 
your own facts. (7) Let your letters 
be always self-respecting, never 
subservient; but avoid a tone of 
arrogance. (8) Remember con- 
Stantly, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.”—New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 
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FD has specialized for 60 


years in meeting the bonding 
and insurance needs of banks 
and other financial institutions, 
and makes its services readily 
available to them through more 
than 9,000 experienced local 


representatives. 


Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Lost Securities Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance 
Valuable Papers Insurance 
Securities Insurance 


Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





Asphalt Tile Preserver Cuts Floor Maintenance Time 65% 


A new anti-slip, penetrating and surface sealing asphalt tile pre- 
server which in a series of recent tests cut floor maintenance time 
65 per cent while effecting a saving of 50 per cent in floor main- 
tenance materials, has been introduced by Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 


This new tile dressing and preserver, 


year, 


applied but four times a 


replaces other applications which had to be used two and 


three times a month to achieve the continuing beauty and cleanliness 


desired. 


Daily maintenance consists of a dry dust mopping and every third 
or fourth day a damp mopping with cold water. This in turn is fol- 
lowed by machine buffing with a steel wool pad. 

For further information, write to Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 


Ford Parkway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Todd Exhibits Collection Of 
Original Check Illustrations 


A unique exhibit of original pen- 
and-ink illustrations for bank and 
business checks by John Wenrich, 
nationally-known architectural art- 
ist, highlights the display of The 


Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
leading check manufacturers, at 
three banking conventions this fall. 

The exhibit will be shown at the 
conventions of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


trollers in New Orleans, October 
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22-25, and the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association in Hollywood, 
Fla., November 12-15, and has al- 
ready been shown at the American 
Bankers Association convention in 
Chicago, September 30-October 3. 


Captioned “Beauty in Bank 
Checks,” the exhibit of Wenrich 
originals calls attention to the fact 
that over the past 30 years Wenrich 
has become known throughout 
America and abroad for his strik- 
ingly beautiful architectural ren- 
derings. His work has included 
buildings of every description— 
governmental, commercial, indus- 
trial, and educational—and has 
ranged geographically from Man- 
hattan to the Philippines. 

Two of his most notable achieve- 
ments were renderings in color of 
the New York World’s Fair and of 
Rockefeller Center, the latter hav- 
ing been a four-year project in- 
volving thousands of drawings and 
paintings, which, as they were 
developed, influenced the actual de- 
sign of the famed center. 

One of Wenrich’s specialities is 
executing bank and commercial 
check illustrations exclusively for 
The Todd Company, most of them 
portraying bank buildings and 
other features of unusual beauty 
and community interest. 

The exhibit consists of represen- 
tative examples of this work in the 
original, most of them two or three 
times the finished check size. 
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A New Back-Lighted Display 


Bauder-Baker, Inc., 225 North 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill., have 
added to their line a back-lighted 
cabinet in which are displayed at- 
tractive human-interest photo- 
graphs promoting the entire gamut 
of bank services. These photographs 
are processed on a unique photo- 
graphic paper (Eastman’s “Trans- 
lyte”) which has the image on 
both sides, giving them a three- 
dimensional effect. The photograph 
is accompanied by a colorful text 
sheet containing a brief, appropriate 
“sales talk.” Below, on an en- 
graved plastic strip, is the bank’s 
name. Fluorescent fixtures within 
the cabinet consuming a total of 
90 watts, provide an abundance of 
light for the display. 


a WHEN DO YOU NEED IT? 


As the country gets deeper into the 
defense program, with its accompanying 
shortages of materials and manpower, 
manufacturers naturally will encounter 
difficulties that tend to slow down de- 
liveries. There doesn’t seem to be any 
effective hedge against this condition 
so we will have to live with it and do 
the best we can. 


During the last war we maintained rela- 
tively good service, although at times it 
was necessary to switch orders from one 
plant to another. Throughout the most 
critical periods we followed the practice 
of phoning all plants each morning to 
check on what came in and what went 
out, and whenever a plant was snowed 
under we air mailed its surplus orders 
to some other plant. Noodles to say, 
such switching of orders hit some of 
our plants pretty hard because they were 
struggling to get out their own work, 
but it was gratifying to observe their 
willingness to help and the uncomplain- 
ing and effective manner in which it 
was done. 


We do not anticipate another situation 


IF UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 





mat or break down. The matting is 
mothproof and easily cleaned by 
vacuum or damp mop. 

Air-Tred affords comfort under- 
foot, silences footsteps and increases 
efficiency by retarding fatigue. Be- 
cause of the comfort factor, it is 
also considered an ideal traffic di- 
rector. 

This matting, which is one-fourth 


as trying as that experienced during the 
last war for several reasons. First, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
there will be any full-scale conflict. 
Second, we do not think the manpower 
shortage will be nearly as acute. Third, 
we are inclined to believe that the scar- 
city of materials will be less of a prob- 
lem. And finally, we ourselves are in 
much better shape from a standpoint 
of mechanical facilities. 


Nevertheless, the scare headlines will 
continue to be with us and the urge to 
build up inventories will be strong. It 
cannot be done, of course, because any 
general attempt to do so would create 
a false scarcity. We expect to be able to 
turn out this year all the checks our 
customers need this year, and we expect 
to be able to turn out next year all the 
checks our customers will need next 
year. We do not, however, expect to be 
able to turn out in any one year what 
our customers might need for two years’ 
consumption. In other words, the story 
still is to buy normally and specify 
deliveries when those deliveries are 
actually needed. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





inch thick and 36 inches or 48 
inches wide, is available in maroon 
and black, in any length up to 60 
feet. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from American Mat Corpor- 
ation, 2123 Adams Street, Toledo 2, 
Ohio, or in Canada, American Mat 
Corporation Ltd., Canada Trust 
Building, Windsor, Ont. 





ACTION! 


in your bank's displays 
gets action for you from 


the public 


Here are two good will builders 

and business boosters. The gaily 

colored Christmas Tree with green 

and silver tinsel serves as an ex- 

cellent background for the seven 

flashing colored lights and fifty per- 

forated lights. Here is a warm hol 

iday greeting that can be used in 

many places in your bank with 

either the message ‘Seasons Greet- 

ings’’ or ‘‘Join our Christmas Club."’ 

This Tree is sturdily built. It is 

fully equipped with lights and 

flasher for either A.C. or D.C. and is three feet high. Price $10.00. 
Santo Claus waves his cap and calls attention to his message ‘‘Join 
our Christmas Club’ or ‘‘Merry Christmas,’ as you prefer. Santa 
is 24 inches high, sturdily built, finished in many brilliant colors 
and will last for years. Operates on either AC or DC for ten cents 
@ month. This animated Santa is sent prepaid on approval for 
$14.95 or two for $24.95. You may want a number after you see 
these displays. Order now! 


WILLIAM BANK, 207 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 
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Air-Tred, New Type Of Floor 
Matting Announced 


A new type floor matting, de- 
signed especially for use behind 
counters, in aisles, in front of files 


es is 
rcial 
i and office machines, and wherever 
them employees stand in one spot, has 
and been placed on the market. 
auty 

This new mat, known as Air- 
Tred, is constructed of sponge rub- 
ber with a resilient, long-wearing 
top surface. Softer than carpet with 
hair underlay, it does not stretch, 


a toe 
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ABE PERFORATORS 


Easy, Fast Cancellation of Your Checks! 
Electrically Operated, Capacity—900 
Papers Per Minute. Choice of Four 
Models. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 











TIME, DATE & NUMBER, INC. 
298 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 









Oa LL 
Should Nor bhimb Stairs... 





Stair strain is heart strain. Avoid this health 
hazard—by the push of a button you can 
ride! A Sedgwick Electric Elevator or a 
Stait-Travelor provides a safe, energy-saving 
convenience. Readily installed. Endorsed by 
physicians. Praised by users. Nationwide 
representation. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


fe MACHINE WORKS 
167 West I5th St., New York 


THE MAXIMUM IN SAFETY THE ULTIMATE im ECONOMY — Simct 1892 





All-Purpose Ink And Pencil Eraser Recently Introduced 


A new semi-automatically pro- 


pelled ink and pencil eraser has re- 


cently been introduced to the 
market. Unlike most conventional 
models, the eraser stick is held in a 
plastic case which is tapered at the 
opening so as to permit the user 
to remove single letters, dots and 
lines without the use of a shield. 
The attractive plastic case is in the 
shape of a pencil and opens at the 
center, permitting the user to in- 
sert refills when required. By turn- 
ing the ferrule at the center of the 
case, the user can eject the eraser 
stick to maintain a convenient eras- 


New Tamperproof Coil Bag Seal 
Distributed By Security Seal 


A new non-slip coin bag seal has 
been developed by Security Seal 
Co., and is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Known as Security Tek-Tiv 
Coin Bag Seals, this new patented 
device forms a positive, slip-proof 
locking grip on any size or type of 
coin bag. 

Prying or forcing cannot loosen 
or budge the Tek-Tiv Seal from 
its grip. The specially engineered 
design forces the fabric into its con- 
cave shape, thereby making the bag 
itself act as a holding device. There 





Brass—Bronze--Chrome 
Perpetual Counter Calendars 
NAME PLATES - SIGNS, etc. 
Write for Catalog Dep't. B 


BANK PRODUCTS CO. 
Established 1930 
3 Park Pl.e New York 7, N.Y. 



















ing length. It is made from a special 
abrasive formula which erases ink, 
pencil and typewriter marks with- 
out damaging the paper itself. 

The eraser is packaged in an at- 
tractive cardboard cylinder which 
contains three refills. Simple in- 
structions for operating the eraser 
are clearly printed on the outside 
of this cardboard cylinder. Refills of 
four erasers in a container are also 
offered. 

For further information write to 
C. N. Cahill, Gits Molding Cor- 
poration, 4600 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 44, Ill. 





are no pins or sharp edges to fray 
and eventually hard-to- 
replace bags. There is no longer the 


destroy 


danger of lacerated fingers because 
of protruding pins. A special cut- 
ting notch actually prevents the 
knife from ever touching the bag 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
¢ WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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when removing the seal. 

Any standard coin bag sealing 
press can be used with Tek-Tiv 
Seals. The United States Post Office 
has approved them for use by banks, 
armored car concerns, and all other 
coin bag users. 

Samples and prices can be had 
by writing the manufacturers, Se- 
curity Seal Co., 144 W. 27th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Feedmaster Device Eliminates 
Waste Of Unused Carbon Paper 


A device whose action feeds roll 
carbon paper only one space even 
though the tabulator is set for 
double or triple spacing and rewinds 
the carbon paper for re-use, thus 
eliminating the unreclaimable 
waste of unused carbon paper, is 
announced by the Carbon-Feed- 
master Company, Eureka, Illinois. 






cin 
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Called the Carbon-Feedmaster, its 
manufacturer says,it is ideal for 
master writing on tabulating ma- 
chines, stating that its use saves 
80° on carbon paper costs on the 
average application. 

It completely divorces the feed- 
ing of the carbon from the feeding 
of continuous’ printed forms. 
Mounted behind the carriage of a 
tabulator, it feeds from a plain car- 
bon roll, controls spacing of the 
carbon, and rewinds the carbon 
roll. The printing of a line by the 
tabulator permits an impulse to 
travel from the tabulator plugboard 
to the Feedmaster mechanism which 
causes the carbon to feed one 
space. Further, while the tabulator 
is ejecting one form and spacing 
to the first writing line of the next 
form, the carbon does not feed. 

Since the carbon contacts the 
printed form only at the point of 
writing and since the carbon re- 
wind is automatic, cleaner copies 
are obtained, handling of messy 
carbon is eliminated, and time is 
saved. 
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Rem Rand Introduces First 
All-Purpose Microfilm Unit 


Introduction of the first truly all- 
purpose microfilm machine was an- 
nounced recently by Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Known as the Dual Film-a-Rec- 
ord, it copies both sides of a docu- 
ment simultaneously or one side 
only on either 16mm or 35mm film. 
Photographing up to 500 checks or 
125 feet of paper a minute, it is 
the fastest hand-fed microfilm unit 
available today. 

The Dual features two other 
qualifications which previous units 
do not possess. The extra-large 15- 
inch throat permits substantial sav- 
ings in film through its ability to 
microfilm across the width of the 
film documents with printed areas 
up to 14% inches wide. Such large- 
sized documents can be copied on 
two sides at once using 35mm film. 
The Dual also has specially designed 
feed rollers which automatically 
separate documents to prevent more 
than one from entering the unit 
at one time. The unit may be fed 
automatically or by hand. 

This machine combines all other 
operating features for any high- 
speed microfilming purpose. It of- 
fers a choice of three reduction 
ratios, 37 to 1, 32 to 1, or 24 to 1, 
any one of which may be used 
simply by changing the lens in 
the unit’s permanently positioned 
camera. 





By the flick of a switch, the opera- 
tor may change from two to one- 
sided microfilming. For the latter, 
the full width of 16mm or 35mm 
film may be used or the document 
may be photographed down one 





ave Space! 


& 


@ Speeds Finding 100% 
® Lasts a lifetime 


@ Increases capacity of 
your present area 


We're not exaggerating when we say that 
Safe-T-Stak could increase the capacity of 
our present storage area 10—20 or even 
50% Safe-T-Stak all steel construction 
brings “big file’ features to the storage 
of your inactive records — and protects 
them for a lifetime. Stop wasting time 
hunting through musty boxes, or dusty 
bundles. Gain good housekeeping, cut 
down your fire hazards with Sofe.¥-Stak. 
Write now for a survey or quotation—the 
coupon will speed your request. 


‘ Immediate Delivery 
7 Popular Sizes! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Serving Business for over 92 Years 


Microfilm * Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 
Equipment * Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 

* Bank Vault Equipment * Burglar Alarms 

Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 
memewnren we we we we wm Kw HK BR Re ew eS 

DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 

2007 Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 


( ) Have your File Analyst call for a 
survey, without obligation. 


( ) Send me a quotation on.........files in 
these sizes— 


NAME TITLE 
BANK NAME 
city STATE 
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SHREDDING 
MACHINES apa 





3 CHREDMASTER 4 





SHRED paper, textiles, rubber, 
cellophane, aluminum, tin foil 
and other materials. 

















Operates — Quietly — Cleanly — Safely. 
Little maintenance required. 
Shredding of confidential 
portant to plant security. 

Shredding your paper and other ma- 
terials provides more resilient high qual- 
ity packing material — enables re-use of 
high cost materials for other purposes. 
SHREDMASTERS are selected and used 
by leading concerns and government 
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agencies. 














Three models — 
for all 
requirements. 
Write for 
complete 
information. 
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GHREDMASTER 


CORPORATION 
205 Willoughby Avenue, Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 









































BRONZE AND ALUMINUM 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


Handsome, hand- 
chased, ‘‘equol 
to the finest,’’ 
cast bronze and 
aluminum tablets 
and name plates 
at strictly com- 
petitive prices. 


am Write for FREE folders < 


Also makers of bronze, aluminum and stainless 
steel doors, railings and bank equipment. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


**Famous for Finer Quality for 69 Years’ 
Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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“Naturally the whole department 
saves money with STANDARD 
A.B. A. currency straps.” 



























































A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


























half. Also, two identical copies can 
be made simultaneously on dupli- 
cate rolls of 16mm film. 

For simplicity and operational 
ease, all controls are centrally 
grouped in a panel at the operator’s 
fingertips. After filming, docu- 
ments are returned at eye level in 
exactly the same order as _ they 
were fed. Eliminating any need for 
stooping or squatting, the unit pro- 
vides the operator with ample leg 
room. 

The Dual Film-a-Record is also 
equipped with an automatic counter 
which records the number of docu- 
ments photographed. It has a Color- 
Stat device for filming sheets of 
varying color with, uniformly per- 
fect clarity and background den- 
sity. 


Visible Tip Follow-Up Folders 
Subject of Rem Rand Booklet 


A new booklet, LBV 567, recently 
issued by the Management Con- 
trols Division of Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., describes the visible tip 
follow-up folders. 

The visible index label shows 
what records are inside the folder, 
while the visible tip colored signal 
flashes the next due-date. 

These colored signals, which are 
moved easily and crimped to stay 
where set, highlight each folder for 
action when called for. Pen-posting 
is eliminated since merely moving 
the signal indicates any change that 
may have occurred, and the incor- 
poration of folders into present 
filing systems does away with the 
necessity of a separate file for 
follow-up. 

Special sizes of the folders in- 
clude 8x5% inches and 6x9 inches, 
as well as the regular letter and 
legal sizes. The ability of these 
foiders to be used over and over 
again for other follow-up jobs 
eliminates the need for expensive 
replacements. 





Air Purifier Restores Use 
Of Poorly Ventilated Areas 

A simple and economical answer 
to a frequent air sanitation prob- 
lem in any small space where ven- 
tilation may be lacking or impracti- 
cal is the recently developed acti- 
vated carbon air purifier. 
Called the “Air Improver”, the 


half of the film and up the other 








device continuously draws_ the 
room air through activated carbon 
to remove any odors and discharges 
a steady stream of pure air, thus 
adding to the normal ventilation air 
supply. It does not change the air 
in any way except to filter out im- 
purities. 

Design is extremely simple, con- 
sisting of two metal canisters con- 
taining three pounds of activated 
carbon, and a quiet 3,000 rpm 
motor-blower which circulates the 
air at the rate of 60 cubic feet per 
minute. In a room measuring 1,000 
cubic feet this would mean that all 
the air in the space is completely 
purified three and one half times 
an hour. Overall length is 18 inches 
and it may be fastened at any con- 
venient spot. The “Air Improver” 
uses no more electricity than a 
small light bulb. 

Full details may be obtained from 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corp., 
Shelter Rock Lane, Danbury, Conn. 





Personnel Changes 


EDWARD L. WENDT has been ap- 
pointed regional bank representa- 
tive of the Mosler Safe Company, 
with offices in Los Angeles, Calif. 


He succeeds 


the late H. ALBERT 

DEWIT. 
G. W. MC DANIEL has been made 
head of the Houston, Tex. office 


operation of Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of office rec- 
ord systems and protection equip- 
ment. Succeeding Mr. McDaniel as 
branch manager of the Nashville 
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office is K. M. THROOP, JR. In his 
new position, Mr. Throop. will 
supervise all activities connected 
with sales in the company’s office 
record systems and_ protection 
equipment in the Nashville area. 
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| Thomas Lifetime Ink Pad 
| Guaranteed Never To Wear Out 


Thomas Lifetime Ink Pad, the 
only lifetime stamp pad on the 
market, is made by Thomas Manu- 
facturing Co., 2250 W North Ave., 
Chicago 47, IIl. 





the KNOW HOW 


Whatever your Pay- 
ment Coupon Book 
problem may be—get 
a practical answer from 
Allison. 


With a background of 
59 years experience, 
Allison KNOWS HOW 
to design Coupon Books 
that tie in with your set 
up—are low-cost in use 
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PICTURED ABOVE, LEFT, ARE THE NEW QUARTERS of the Alton Bank 


and Trust Company, Alton, II1.; 
Gainsville, Ga., 
interior. 


above, right, The First National Bank, 
where colonial design lends warmth to the bank’s 
All back counter areas have been engineered to meet the 


bank’s individual needs. Both construction assignments were handled 
by the Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America. 


Mercantile Trust Announces 
Changes In Official Staff 


As a result of the consolidation 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company and Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, 


both of St. 





SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


50 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends. 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on August 29, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable October 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 29, 1951. 


Louis, Mo., under the name, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, a number 
of promotions and appointments 
have been announced. 


Promoted to vice president were 
Robert N. Arthur, formerly secre- 
tary of Mercantile-Commerce; Har- 
rison F. Coerver and Charles Her- 
man, formerly assistant vice pres- 
ident and counsel, respectively, of 
Mississippi Valley; William H. 
Jaffke, formerly assistant vice 
president of Mercantile-Commerce; 
and William D. Walsh, formerly 
assistant vice president of Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Promotions to assistant vice 
president included M. P. Brecken- 
ridge, Robert W. M. Kohlsdorf, 
Herman A. Orlick, Edward C. Rose, 
and Albert W. Winter. 

Appointments of new officers in- 
cluded Holland F. Chalfant, Jr., and 
R. N. Grellner as assistant cashiers; 
Fred W. Trogdon, assistant trust 
officer; Ralph K. Brown, advertis- 
ing manager; Paul J. Guion, assist- 
ant manager of the safe deposit 
department; and Hyman Feldman, 
purchasing agent. 


™...) 
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South Texas National Sponsors 
New Telephone Time Service 

The South Texas National Bank 
of Houston, Houston, Tex., is offer- 
ing a new telephone service, known 
commercially as Audichron. This 
service, which can take care of as 
many as 130,000 calls a day, is listed 
under Central 4811. The system 
operates 24 hours a day and is com- 
pletely automatic. 





Thirty-two full-facility 
offices strategically located 
in 24 Arizona communities 
enable us tofurnish accurate, 
first-hand information on 
every phase of Arizona’s 
economy. Your inquiries are 
: cordially invited. 
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HISATO ICHIMADA (left), governor, 
Bank of Japan and Harold Bache, 
senior partner, Bache and Company, 
investment bankers, are shown at 
a reception for Japanese govern- 
ment officials, bankers, and indus- 
trialists held by Bache and Com- 
pany in San Francisco during the 
Japanese Peace Conference. Part- 
ners of Bache and Company and 
other American associates own a 
substantial interest in Daiichi Bus- 
san Kaisha, Ltd., one of the largest 
trading companies in Japan. 


Special Display Of SDBA Shown 
At South Dakota State Fair 


A special display of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the South Da- 
kota Bankers’ Association was 
featured recently in the counterfeit 
money exhibit of the U. S. Secret 
Service at the South Dakota State 
Fair at Huron. Bankers from dif- 
ferent parts of the state were in 
charge of this booth which displayed 
graphs, charts and pictures illus- 
trating the fact that private bank- 
ing is co-operating with agriculture 
and other industries. 


Save Microfilm Records 
In Kansas Flood Areas 

That mere water holds no terrors 
for microfilm records has_ been 
thoroughly demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of bankers and others 
using microfilm in the areas inun- 
dated by the recent Kansas flood. 
All were advised by the Kansas City 
branch of Recordak Corp. to put 
their microfilm rolls under water 
even after they were salvaged from 
the flood and to send them to the 
Recordak Laboratories. 

Containers of all kinds, including 
many milk and wash tubs, 
were pressed into service. Where 
leakproof containers were not 


cans 
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available, bushel baskets, boxes and 
wastebaskets were used to transport 
the film to the Recordak processing 
station. When received this way, 
the film was immediately put to 
soak in water to await washing and 
drying. 

The rolls of 16mm film are con- 
tained in individual cardboard 
boxes for filing convenience. Every 
one of these boxes, salvaged with 
the film, was dried and returned 
with its roll of film, on a new reel, 
and in a new file box. Thus, these 


valuable business records, num- 
bering in the millions, could be 
checked for storing in their original 
sequence. 

One bank in the flooded area 
salvaged over 2000 rolls of micro- 
film records of checks and bank 
statements. A large _ industrial 
plant salvaged over twelve tubs of 
film rolls. All of these records, ex- 
cept for a few images on the outer 
layers of the film rolls, have been 
restored in good condition and with 
original legibility. 


3 out of 4 mobile home 
buyers prefer to finance 
their wheeled housing 


Mobile living is sound. It 
meets the needs of specialized 
groups, affording them comfort, 
convenience and economy. 


MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Resourceful servicemen with families and fixed in- 
comes are living in mobile homes on military bases 
throughout the country. Low rentals in trailer 


The average annual 
income is 


$3,040.20* 


parks on station, plus buying economies available 


to the military, make the serviceman’s dollar go 
further. Among personnel living in trailer coaches 


*According to survey 
at a military base 
trailer park 


CONSTRUCTION AND DEFENSE TRADES 


Mobility is a must for the craftsman whose work 
takes him to building sites in sparsely-settled or 
over-crowded areas. Frequently builders provide 


Their average annual 
income is 


$6,045.00* 


trailer parks to make on-the-job employment more 


attractive. High wages, home life and steady em- 
ployment keep workers in the solid citizen category. 


THESE TWO GROUPS ARE NOW BUYING 93% OF 
THE TOTAL U.S. TRAILER COACH PRODUCTION. 


*According to a leading 


national construction 


firm 


Their average annual 
income is 


$4,542.60 


The modern trailerist’s mobile home costs from $2000 to $6000. 
His trailer coach may accommodate as many as 6 persons. 
It has running water, electricity, shower, sanitary facilities, 
electric refrigerator and all of the other conveniences of modern 


housekeeping. 


More than 1,500,000 Americans find mobile living the most suit- 


“\ able to their way of life. 


For information write: Banking and Finance Committee 


liailer Coach, Manufirclurers Shan. 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, 


CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOIS 
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Recordak operated its Kansas 
City processing station 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, to handle the 
salvaging work. During this period 
the processing of current film rec- 
ords was shifted to the Chicago 
office, using air freight for fast 
service. All Recordak Microfilmers 
damaged in the flood are being 
renovated. Customers are using re- 
placement machines during this 
period. 


Bogus Bills Dipped In Coffee, 
New Trick Of Counterfeiters 


People in the St. Louis, Mo., area 
were cautioned recently by the Se- 
cret Service against local counter- 
feiters who were dipping their 
bogus bills in coffee in order that 
the bills might have a well-worn 
and authentic appearance. Accord- 
ing to Leo Smugai, Secret Service 
agent, “The coffee stains the bogus 
bills to a brownish shade, but the 
bills still smell like coffee.’”’ The 
serial number, E2696899594, ap- 
pears on most of these counterfeit 
bills, which are usually 10s and 20s; 
and they are printed as issued from 
the Richmond (Va.) Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 








































































New Auto Banking Windows Aid 
Pedestrians And Motorists 


New auto banking windows de- 
signed for use as walk-up as well 
as drive-in deposit service, have 
been announced by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company. 

Walk-up deposit service serves 
a double purpose for downtown 








Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 





Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 


in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 


From his experience with inventories in many lines, 


he can determine for you if a given business lends 


itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
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CHICAGO 
100 N. LA SALLE ST. 
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banks that lack space for drive-in 
service. First, it enables motorists 
to pause in a limited parking zone, 
step across the sidewalk and com- 
plete their banking transaction 
quickly without ever being out of 
sight of their car. Second, it gives 
fast service to pedestrians, espe- 
cially important during lunch hours 
when so many of them schedule 
their banking. Walk-up banking 
convenience for pedestrians and 
motorists helps the bank by reduc- 
ing lobby lines during busy hours 
and by enabling it to attract and 
serve more customers with present 
banking quarters. 

The new windows are made in 
bay and flush types, in two widths 
each. Style and size are selected 
to suit architectural design of 
building and its location. Both types 
include a six-point communication 
device that enables the teller to 
conduct normal and _ confidential 
conversations with the depositor 
and five different locations within 
the bank. The windows are built of 
bullet-resistive steel and _ glass, 
finished in lustrous stainless steel. 

For detailed information address 
the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, O. 


National City of Cleveland 
Opens Eleventh Branch Office 


The eleventh branch office of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was opened re- 
cently at Harvard Avenue, just east 
of Lee Road. 

Glenn Phifer, formerly assistant 
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UNDER THE STUYVESANT Profit-Sharing Plan the agent 
is king! He has complete authority to accept or reject 


individual risks, pay losses promptly by drafts drawn 

on the Company and—we relieve him of masses of 
tiresome detailed accounting work. For your own bene- 
fit and success, write today for complete information 

about this fabulous Plan. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





manager of the bank’s University 
Circle office, and Henry Gompf will 
be manager and assistant manager, 
respectively, of the new office. 


Horace C. Flanigan Henry C. Von Elm 


H. C. FLANIGAN has been elected 
president and chief executive offi- 
cer of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed HENRY C. VON ELM who has re- 
signed as president and has been 
elected honorary chairman of the 
board of directors. 


RALPH W. CRUM, formerly a vice 
president of the National State 
Bank of Newark, Newark, N. J., has 
been elected vice president of The 
First National Bank of Miami, 
Miami, Fla. 


The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has appointed JOHN R. 
WILSON assistant vice president and 
manager of the new Fruitridge 
office in Sacramento. 

ROBERT M. SMITH has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president of 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


OCTOBER, 1951 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis, St. Louis Mo., has promoted 
EDWIN S. JONES to vice president. 

BURT R. SHURLY, JR., formerly vice 
president of Industrial National 
Bank, Detroit Mich., has _ been 
elected assistant vice president in 
the commercial loan department of 
The Detroit Bank. 

J. D. FRANCIS has been promoted 
to senior vice president of Mercan- 
tile National Bank at Dallas, 
Dallas, HAROLD R. DEMOSS, 
former vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, has 
been named vice president. 


Texas. 


JOSEPH W. GETZENDANNER, JR., 
formerly treasurer and comptroller 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
has joined the staff of The National 
City Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Ohio, as assistant vice president and 
assistant comptroller. H. W. GILDE- 
MEISTER and DALE RICHMOND were 
named assistant comptrollers and 
DON E. SMITH was promoted to as- 
sistant cashier. 

Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has elected BRYCE G. WALLACE, of 
the East Liberty office, assistant 
secretary. 





No matter what the size, or the 


specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 


equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 


ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 


our services are at your disposal. 
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Bank of America, Los Angeles, 


Calif., has advanced ROBERT H. 
FABIAN from assistant counsel to as- 
sistant vice president in the legal 
department. 

PAUL L. DANFORTH has been named 
a vice president of Peoples National 
Bank of Washington in Seattle, 
Seattle, Wash. 

BEN T. FITZ-HUGH, a director of 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss., has 
been made president, succeeding the 
late R. A. GEARY. JAMES E. BLACK- 
BURN was made a director. 
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ROBERT L. RIEDEL has been made 
assistant vice president and auditor 
of The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York, New York, N. Y. 
He was formerly assistant cashier 
of The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, Minneapolis, Minn., has elected 
PAUL REYERSON vice president and 
chairman of the trust committee. He 
succeeds ALFRED E. WILSON, who will 
continue as a vice president in the 
trust department and a member of 
the board of directors. 








I. F. FREIBERGER (left) is being pre- 
sented with a cake from The Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, by George Gund, president. 
Mr. Freiberger, who is chairman of 
the board, was honored for his 50th 
year of service with the bank at 
a surprise party given by directors, 
officials and other representatives 
of the bank. 


The National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass., has elected HAROLD P. 
TREFETHEN assistant vice president 
and ROBERT C. HUSSEY assistant 
cashier. 


GUY LEMMON has been appointed 
administrative officer of the home 
office investment department of 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. L. Schwartz, Jr. Guy Lemmon 


H. LIVINGSTON SCHWARTZ, JR., has 
been promoted to vice president of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York City. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has promoted MRS. 
MARJORIE HEAD to assistant cashier 
at the main office. She will be the 
fourth woman officer of the bank. 
MAX H. DECKER was appointed pro- 
assistant cashier at the Eloy office. 


DONALD R. HASSELL, former Jour- 
nal-American financial writer, re- 
cently joined The Hanover Bank, 
New York, N. Y., as a public rela- 
tions and advertising representa- 
tive. 
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“Some 15,000 employees 


in all branches of our 
organization are taking 
advantage of the 
Payroll Savings Plan...” 


SPENCER LOVE 


‘ . . ° t 
Chairman of the Board, Burlington Mills 


' 


y 


The Payroll Savings Plan is one of the important personnel services offered to the em- 
ployees of our company. At the present time some 15,000 employees in all branches of our 
organization are taking advantage of this splendid plan for systematic savings. In times 
of national emergency this plan assists in stabilizing the economic life of the employee, 


the community and the nation.” 


Last call for the 1951 Defense Bond Campaign! 

While the campaign was scheduled for six weeks, 
beginning Labor Day, the accounting period will include 
all Payroll Savings Plan bond purchases and enrollments 
in September and October. 

If you haven't conducted a person-to-person canvass to 
put a Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of every man 
and woman in your company there is still time to join the 
thousands of companies which have added nearly a 
million employees to the Payroll Savings Plan through 
person-to-person canvasses. 

Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Your State Director will give you all 
the help you need—application blanks, posters, envelope 
stuffers, personal assistance. 


Give your employees an opportunity to save for their fu- 


ture and at the same time, help to maintain America’s eco- 
nomic security—put an application blank in their hands. 


Results of a few recent person-to-person canvasses 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company (40,000 employees), 87% 
participation; Universal Atlas Cement Company, 67.8% of 
4,789 employees . . . Martha Mills, 71% of 2,200 employees . . . 
Lit Brothers, 52% of 3,600 employees . . . Delta Air Lines, 65% 
of 2,100 employees; Aerojet Engineering Corporation, 78.1% 
of 2,000 employees . . . Brown-Lipe Chapin Division of General 
Motors, 87% of 1,750 employees; Fabricast Division, General 
Motors, 85% of 1,700 employees. 


Person-to-person canvasses now under way include: 


38 Major Railroads 

Radio Corporation of America 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Cudahy Packing Company 
Pacific Gas and Electric 
Willys-Overland 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
White Motor Company ... . 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Russell T. Adams Belford G. Brown 


RUSSELL T. ADAMS has been ad- 
vanced to vice president of Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MITCHELL F. BLAIR was named as- 
sistant vice president of the Pasa- 
dena branch. 


BELFORD G. BROWN has been pro- 
moted to vice president and PHILIP 
MANN has been made assistant cash- 
ier of The San Francisco Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


The United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colo., recently elected 
THOMAS HILDT, JR., a vice president. 
Mr. Hildt was formerly a _ vice 
president of The New York Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


PHILIP R. CLARKE, chairman of the 
board of directors of City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl., has been selected 
to receive one of the highest tributes 
the U. S. Steel Corporation pays its 
directors. One of the three new iron 
ore carriers currently under con- 
struction for the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Company will bear his name. 


ROBERT S. EMISON has been made 
vice president of The National City 


Bank of New York, New York City. 
He will be associated with the 
bank’s domestic branch administra- 
tion. 


Kellogg-Citizens National Bank, 
Green Bay, Wis., has elevated JOHN 
M. ROSE to the position of president, 
replacing his father, JOHN ROSE, who 
will be chairman of the board. 


Kenneth K. Du Vall 


William D. Carr 


Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., has elected 
WILLIAM D. CARR vice president. Mr. 
Carr, formerly a partner of Beek- 
man & Bogue, attorneys, will par- 
ticipate in the development and 
management of the bank’s corporate 
trust business. 


KENNETH K. DU VALL, former pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, 
Appleton, Wis., has been elected 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Merchandise National Bank 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds the late F. W. VAN ANTWERP. 


G. EDWARD HAMER has been made 
assistant vice president and man- 
ager of the Braddock office of 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing JAMES TODDIE, who is retiring. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Oct. 17-19—25th Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


Nov. 8-9—20th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oct. 21-24—lowa, Des Moines 


Oct. 21-23—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Oct. 7-10— Robert Morris Associates, Fall Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 21-24—Consumer Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 22-25—NABAC 27th Annual Convention, The Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Nov. 9-13—U. S. Savings and Loan League, 59th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 12-15—Financial Public Relations Association, 36th Convention, Hollywood Beach 


Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 
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“Your nationwide acceptance among 
bankers was a determining factor when it came 
to selecting a designer for our new 10-story bank 
building. You have more than lived up to your 
reputation by giving us. a bank of exceptional 
beauty. And your translation of our particular 
needs into cordial, efficient architecture has 
resulted in far smoother handling of all trans- 
actions. This has meant better and faster service 
for our customers. We feel that we have not only 
one of the most attractive and efficient banks in 
the Panhandle, but in the entire country as well.” 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA *® ST. LOUIS 
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V. P. PATTERSON, eresivent 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AMARILLO, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $2,378,000 RESOURCES: $39,479,000 


Serving the American banking profession for over 38 years 
with unquestioned integrity and responsibility 
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HECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


« Automatic clear signal. Gives automatic printed 
iproof of whether or not the machine was clear 

hen the operator started to use it—without any 
operator action. 


e Automatic space-up of tape. Spaces tape to 
orrect tear-off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 


3. Automatic credit balance. Actual minus totals 

are automatically computed, and printed by a 

single touch of the total bar. Prints in red, with 
R symbol. 


e Full, visible keyboard. All ciphers print auto- 

atically—saving time, motion, and effort! Two 
pr more keys can be depressed simultaneously. 
Amounts remain visible until added. 


5. Easy-touch key action. Depression of keys is 
practically effortless, yet sufficient to tell you when 
you have depressed a key. 


6. Subtractions in red. Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out prominently even after amounts 
have been “checked off’’ on the tape. Identified 
instantly, for everyone knows the meaning of 
red figures. 


7. Large answer dials. Always show the accumu- 
lated total in large numerals. Permit use of ma- 
chine without tape. 


8. Heavy-duty construction. Compact for desk 
use. Portable enough to move about, yet rugged 
enough to carry on through long years of hard 
service. 


HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 


@ These National Adding Machine 
features can mean money to you 

. in time saved . . . in added 
accuracy . . . in more work done 
with less effort. Prove it in your own 
office, on your own work. : 

Call the local National Cash Reg- 
ister Company's office, or the dealer 
or distributor for National Adding 
Machines. Arrange for a revealing 
demonstration now! 





